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Downtown Cleveland—From the Air 


Air-view of (downtown) Cleveland—home of one of our largest National 
units. In the foreground, the Municipal Stadium, center of a lake-front 
area being prepared for the Great Lakes Exposition to be held in July, 
August and September of this year. (This is expected to attract more 
than two million visitors.) 
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The Municipal Stadium—In the Foreground—Built by a $2,650,000 Bond Issue 
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McDonald Gravity-Lock Binder © 








A SLIGHT PRESSURE on cover and it is open—READY INSTANTLY. Sheets in 


a class of its own. 


Gravity- 


The Most Popular Medium in the Accounts Receivable 





and out in a flash. 


vents that. A slight pressure closes it securely. No locks, keys, handles or project- 
ing posts to contend with. The ease of operating is astounding. In durability it is in 

Solid steel back and posts. Special processed fibre covers. The 
life of the McDonald Gravity-Lock Binder is undetermined—our 12-year-old binders | 
are still in use and going strong. Equip your office with McDonald Gravity-Lock 
Binders and forget binder troubles for years to come. Big business of this country is | 
| 


Lock equipped. 


Our Strongest Talking Point Is That Our Competitors Have Been | 
Trying to Imitate This Binder for the Last Several Years | 


Units of Department Stores 


Sheets will not fall out while ledger is open; our spring punch pre- 





McDonald icc: Company 


1809-1817 SUMMERDALE AVENUE 
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Stine ‘tin 
“Inactive” Accounts 


Use on “blank” statements each month -- 
or as a series -- one each month 


We Missed You 
Last Month! 
vv 
Anything wrong? If 
so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 

We Value 
Your Patronage! 
© 1934, mw. m.c. a. 


Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 
This is just a re- 
minder that we 


missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 
I © 1934, m. x. c. a. 


You Don’t Owe | 
Us a Cent! 


vv 


Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, w.m.c.a. 





Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 
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Plan Now--to Attend the Omaha Convention 


T IS unfortunate that more of our members 

cannot attend the District Conferences of this 

Association and “follow through” by attend- 
ance at our National Conventions. 

In a recent letter from President Driver, he 
referred to the Fifth District Conference, held in 
Toledo, Ohio, February 17 and 18, and stated 
that several of the addresses were on a par with 
those delivered at our National Conventions. 

Glowing reports have come to the National Of- 
fice following each conference this year—the ad- 
dresses and accomplishments having been referred 
to as comparing favorably with our annual meet- 
ings. 

This was the thought that originally prompted 
district organizations, it being recognized that we 
would give to many of our members, who find it 
impossible to attend our National Conventions, a 
miniature National Convention at which many of 
the same credit problems are discussed, and in 
every case problems affecting that particular lo- 
cality. 

It was my privilege to attend the Conference 
of District Twelve, held in the city of Washing- 
ton, February 17 and 18, and I found the discus- 
sions interesting, timely, and constructive. 

One member, following the “open forum” on 
Tuesday afternoon, exvressed himself as feeling 
that one idea which he obtained that afternoon 
more than justified the time and expense involved 
in attending the Conference. He was so enthu 
siastic as to the future possibilities of this Associa- 
tion and the benefits received from The Creprr 
Wor tp, that he plans to organize a local unit of 
the National in his city, if possible making every 
member of the Credit Bureau a National member! 

Every retail credit granter should plan now to 
attend the National Convention at Omaha, June 
16-17-18-19. Indications are that it will be our 
best-attended Convention. From the standpoint 
of a constructive program it should equal any pre- 
vious Convention, and every effort will be made 
by your Officers and Directors, and by the mem- 
bers of the respective Omaha Committees to ex- 
ceed your expectations. 

The General Committee Chairman, Allen 
Hupp, that genial Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Associated Retail Credit Bureau of Omaha, writes 
that they have started national publicity, which 
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will be continued monthly through May, and it is 
his opinion that attendance will greatly exceed 
that of any previous Convention. The National 
Office is of the same opinion. 

Our members who have not visited the west 
should plan a vacation following the Convention, 
visiting Colorado, with its mountain grandeur; 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, a most enchant- 
ing summer retreat; or Yellowstone National 
Park. Some may desire to visit Minnesota, with 
its cool pines and thousands of lakes, where won- 
derful fishing abounds. 

Your suggestions for subjects to be presented at 
the General Sessions or the Group Conferences 
will be appreciated and it is suggested that they 
be forwarded now. It is hoped to complete the 
program by April 1, and the cooperation of all 
members will result in a highly successful Con- 
vention. 

May we hear from you mow, with your sug- 
gestions and word that you plan to be with us 
June 16-17-18-19? 

The decision of your firm to have you attend 
every session of the Convention will pay hand- 
some dividends in the future. Down’t overlook 
the opportunity! 

“26 


Go Slow on “Bonus” Credit 

To those who are tempted to extend credit now 
on the anticipation of receiving payment out of 
the Veterans’ “Bonus Bonds”—«which will not be 
paid before June 15, at the very earliest—we sug- 
gest caution and the observance of sound credit 
principles. 

If retailers engage in a mad scramble for sales, 
with only the bonus payments as security, they 
may possibly emerge from the fray sadder but 
wiser, as the Government’s regulations plainly 
state that “bonds will not be transferable, nor as- 
signable, subject to attachment, levy or seizure 
under any law. They will be payable only to 
the veteran or, in case of his death or incompe- 
tence, to the representative of his estate.” 

Which should suggest to you that the only safe 
basis for credit extension, in this as in any other 
situation, is an up-to-date bureau report showing 
the applicants past paying record. 
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YOU will recall that soul stirring story 
“Acres of Diamonds” by Russell H. 
Conwell, telling of the Persian who sold 
his farm that he might travel to seek his 
fortune. He wanted diamonds, and the 
power diamonds would give him. And, 
on the very farm he had left, the new 
owner found diamonds which led to 
the development of the fabulous 


Golconda Mines. 


A strange tale? An extraordinary in- 
cident? Not at all. Its counterpart is 
found today in thousands of companies, 
large and small, who uncover” Acres of 
Diamonds” within their own business. 


” Acres of Diamonds,” you'll find them 
in every department of your business. 
Are your products, terri- 
tories, salesmen, yielding 
their fullest potential prof- 
its? Is the Credit Depart- 
ment keeping down past 
due accounts to a mini- 
mum? Is your inventory 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Record Equipment ! 
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free of costly surplus? Do your pur- 
chases reveal possibilities of saving 
money? In these, and other depart- 
ments, are the “Acres of Diamonds” 
now awaiting development for profits. 


“Acres of Diamonds” in your own 
business! In your own records! More 
than 80,000 companies have found 
in Acme Visible Equipment when 
applied to their records, the power to 
SEE profits and effect savings, pre- 
viously overlooked. 


If you are an executive, and if you 
would like to renew your acquaint- 
ance with “Acres of Diamonds,” | 
should consider it a privilege to send 
you a copy of the book with my com- 
pliments—in the belief that 
it will help to stimulate and 
inspire the 
power to see 
“Acres of | 
Diamonds” , 
in yourown | 

I 
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records. 
NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


a 





ADDRESS 
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The ancient Buddhist said, “Here is a diamond.” “Oh 
no, that is nothing but a stone we found in our own 
garden.” “But,” said the other, “I tell you, it IS a 
diamond,” Thus was discovered the most magnificent 
diamond mine in history—Golconda. 

from the book “Acres of Diamonds” 


EXECUTIVES 


. . . Lwant you to accept this full-sized 
(186 page) book with my compliments. 


“yea 


President, 
Acme Card System Co. 











ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY eth 


3 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Please send me a copy of “Acres of Diamonds” without obligation — 
| am attaching this coupon to my business letterhead. 


STATE 












E ALL know that the requirements for opening 

a charge account have changed. ‘Today we are 

extending credit to almost anyone who has a 
job! We don’t think in terms of thirty days any more. 
We have all kinds of terms and all kinds of accounts. 
We have sold thousands of dollars on this new plan. 
During the past December, some of the stores had the 
largest credit business that they have had in years—all 
on this new plan. ' 

Now what was the cause of this change, and who is 
responsible for all this new business? 

We will look back over our past credit requirements. 
We'll go back to the thirty-day charge account. During 
that time, it was part of the credit men’s religion to clear 
all applications through the credit bureau. Right there 
was laid the foundation for handling our new types of 
accounts, and we have a number of them, such as Con- 
venient Payment, Thrift Account, Budget Account, 
Junior Account and Planned Account. 

It was just a short time ago that we had only thirty- 
day charge accounts. Then the Convenient Payment 
Account on large purchases of furniture and rugs was 
introduced. The same religion in connection with these 
accounts was used. That is, the credit men referred or 
cleared all applications through their local associations. 
Today, over 50 per cent of furniture, rugs and carpets 
are sold on convenient payment terms. 

Through the protection given by the credit associa- 
tions, this has proved very profitable business. The losses 
were small, and the merchants figured that if nothing 
happened in giving long terms on this type of merchan- 
dise, why not include other items on convenient payment 
terms ? 

So, they added practically all wearing apparel, 
jewelry, diamonds, fur coats, sporting goods. Practically 
all merchandise today is sold on long terms, with an in- 
creased volume of business. 

This did not come about through the merchandising 
division or any division of the store with the exception 
of the Credit Office. As stated before, the protection 
given by the organization of credit men permitted the 
merchant to extend the privilege of various accounts to 
lower salaried people. 

Therefore, the organization of credit men is responsi- 
ble for this increased business. — 

The success of the new type of accounts depends upon 
the credit men doing just what has been done in the past ; 
that is, to clear their references through their local as- 
sociation. During the month of December past, 114,433 
inquiries on installment accounts were cleared through 
the New York Bureau. Fifty-one thousand eight hun- 





*An address before the Second District Conference, New 
York City, January 20, 1936. 
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_ Has the Standard Changed-- 
For Charge Accounts? 


By BERNARD A. FARRELL* 
Credit Manager, Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


dred and ninety-one, or over 45 per cent, had a record 
at the Credit Bureau. 

As explained, our method of handling accounts in the 
past has made it possible to handle the new types of ac- 
counts, but we must continue to use the same precaution 
in opening this new type of account. 

There is a dangerous tendency on the part of some 
firms to economize on credit information. On a $25.00- 
limited-charge-account, some of the credit men felt that 
it would be too expensive to spend $1.00 for a report. 
However, a $25.00-limited-charge-account that buys 
$25.00 every month will eventually buy more than your 
regular thirty-day charge account, and you would not 
hesitate to spend $1.00 or $1.25 on your thirty-day ac- 
count. 

If I had to economize on credit information, I would 
rather pass on a credit application on a clearance from 
the Bureau than pass on it on a report from an agency 
without the clearance. I am more interested in how the 
customer pays her bills than I am in what kind of house 
she lives in and what kind of car she drives. The only 
way we can obtain this information is through our local 
association. 

In June of last year, we introduced the monthly 
budget charge account, permitting customers to open a 
limited charge account for amounts of $25.00, $35.00 
or $50.00, with the privilege of buying any merchandise 
in the store up to the limit of the account. In the 
vicinity of our store, there are a number of office build- 
ings such as the Brooklyn Edison Co., the New York 
Telephone Co., and several others, employing thousands 
of people who are eligible for this type of account. 

We advertised this type of account in the local papers 
and received a very satisfactory response. The people 
who applied were mostly business girls—very few men. 

When the account is opened, we give the customer a 
charge address plate to the amount of the limit of the 
account. The $25.00 plate has amounts from $.25 to 
$2.00, totaling $25.00. When the customer makes a 
purchase, she hands the plate to the clerk, who punches 
the amount of her purchase on the plate. After all the 
amounts are punched on the plate, the customer has pur- 
chased up to her limit and can purchase no more until 
the account is paid. 

It is explained at the time the account is opened, also 
by letter and pamphlet, that this is not an installment 
account and that any merchandise purchased one month 
is payable in full on the tenth of the month following. 
We do, however, permit them to make weekly payments. 

(When the account is paid in full, our cashier issues 
a new filler for the plate, which permits the customer 
to purchase again.) 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Memphis Credit Men 
Praise Telautographs!! 


Mr. L. R. McEwen, Credit Manager, | Mr. J. J. Valentine, Credit Manager, 
Bry, Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, | J. Goldsmith & Sons Co., Memphis, 
Says: Writes: 


“As you already know, we have been | “We continue your service with great- 
using a Il elautograph for a number of 


years. The writer thought that in all | wor —. . = spent. dt 
likelihood, you would appreciate an | ©U™°°%?,2 gfe geen 
expression from us with regard to the transmit and receive credit records. 
service we have obtained, and are still | With the facilities which we employ, 
obtaining from the machine, even | added convenience in filing results. 

though, in all probability, we cannot | 
tell you anything about it that you do 





“After everything is said that can be 
said, it still remains that we are far 


"Sheeitie, ie sein ie ei nti | better equipped with the service you 
chine certainly does facilitate the han- | provide for us than we ever could have 
dling of a large volume of business, no | been without it. 
doubt expedites the handling of a | 


not already know. 


: F = 
large volume of business (possibly | 
75% over the old method). Then, | ish Dien Basnilind 
too, you maintain a competent serv- | y 
ice man in this locality, who has | Telautograph Connections 
cheerfully cooperated with us on all | to the 


occassions. | Merchant’s Credit Association 
“The Telautograph is very beneficial 


. * : on 
——— warnings of an urgent | February 7, 1930 


Is Not This Service Worth Your Serious Consideration? 


30 Bureaus Now Telautograph Reports to 156 Great Stores!! 
AND 


156 Great Stores Telautograph Inquiries to 30 Bureaus!! 
TELAUTOGRAPHS 


Permit That New Account to Be Opened Today—Instead of Tomorrow! 
And Telautographs Cost Only About $1.00 Per Day for Each Store! 
We Have 45 Branch Offices (One Near You) Our Man Will Be Glad to Call! 


Ask for G. B.36 and Send for Our Man Now!! No Obligation—of Course 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Factory and General Offices: 16 West Sixty-First St., New York City 
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ANY people look upon buying merchandise on 

the installment plan as a modus operandi re- 

served for those who are a long ways from the 
top financially. The word “installment” has become ob- 
jectionable to most buyers and nearly all modern mer- 
chandising houses choose to refer to purchasing on the 
deferred payment plan as “buying on a budget.” 

Surely there is nothing wrong with anyone’s making a 
purchase to be paid for in specific amounts at stated 
periods, and if we attempted to delegate such good busi- 
ness methods to any particular class, we would be defi- 
nitely in error. 

Railroads purchase locomotives and equipment on the 
deferred payment plan. The largest stores bond the as- 
sets of their companies and repay at stated intervals. A 
large percentage of home owners acquire their property 
on the deferred payment plan. 

It has been stated that more than 75 per cent of all 
automobiles are purchased on the budget plan. Nations 
actually make enormous purchases and repay at a stated 
time when taxation can be adjusted to meet the necessi- 
ties. 

Then, surely there could be nothing wrong with a 
young couple, starting out in life, deciding to budget 
their income of forty dollars a week, paying so much 
for furniture and other household equipment at stated 
subsequent periods. As a matter of fact, this is the way 
a majority of modern newlyweds start out! 

There are, in all communities today, numerous high- 
class merchandising companies that are willing to carry 
reliable customers on the basis of a reasonable profit, 
and a small carrying charge. This plan of merchandis- 
ing has almost wiped out the loan shark, and the best 
evidence of the fact that it is a wise plan, is that in- 
numerable business houses have made marked successes 
doing business on this basis. 

While actual statistics are not available, it is the 
opinion of those who have kept records, that from 20 
to 25 per cent of the fifty billion dollars which is spent 
at retail, represents purchases on the deferred payment 
plan. 

In the old days, farmers bought merchandise to be 
paid for after the crop was harvested. This meant the 
merchant had to figure on his money once a year, and 
the mark-up was in keeping with the cost of doing busi- 
ness. There are few sections of the country where this 
condition still prevails. The farmer has changed his 
methods of doing business, selling his hogs in winter, his 
lambs in spring, and his poultry and eggs throughout the 
year, so that he has some income at intervals, and is no 
longer dependent wholly upon the sale of his crop. He 
is able to make payments from time to time, though nat- 
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The Trend of Purchasing 
On the Deferred Payment Plan 


By B. J. LINDBERG 
Credit Manager, Spear & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


urally not in the same proportion as the salaried man, 
whose income is available to him each month. 

People often refer to our country as doing too much 
business on a credit basis. This is not borne out by the 
records of the large merchandising establishments that 
sell a high percentage of their merchandise on time, and 
actually have comparatively small credit losses. Of 
course, this is due in a large measure to the care used in 
the various credit departments in the selection of cus- 
tomers. Nearly every large retail store today is a mem- 
ber of a credit bureau, and unless reports issued by the 
bureau show the subject is qualified both as to income 
and character, credit is not extended. 

Naturally, conditions have changed. Time was when 
the customer came to the store in a covered wagon, and 
took home his purchases, whereas today modern stores 
make deliveries within liberal limits, so that in order to 
secure merchandise today, the consumer merely telephones 
the order, or makes his selection personally, and if the 
credit record is clear, delivery is made with the minimum 
of inconvenience to the purchaser. 

A nation that buys four million automobiles within a 
year, paying cash for less than 25 per cent of them, is 
surely credit minded, and if selling on the deferred pay- 
ment plan were stopped today, it would paralyze busi- 
ness. 

Of course, we all know that only about 10 per cent 
of what we choose to call our medium of exchange is 
actually money in circulation. The other 90 per cent is 
where credit comes in. 

The public has been educated up to the point where 
furniture, household equipment and, in many cases, wear- 
ing apparel are bought on the deferred payment plan. 
Common sense tells us it is our duty as credit men to keep 
our accounts in such shape that we may furnish enough 
income to carry on the business, but this does not mean 
that a wise, discerning credit manager may not select 
customers whose desire to purchase on the budget plan 
may not be gratified with impunity, both from the stand- 
point of the buyer and seller. 

We have exactly the same problems to contend with 
in opening a budget account as we have in opening the 
regular monthly charge accounts. It is usually a mat- 
ter of determining the ability of the customer to carry 
out his contract. Granting credit on the budget plan 
cannot be reduced to a set of rules. The credit sales 
manager must determine from the past record whether 
the customer is sincere in his promise to make the pay- 
ments as agreed. 

We believe the plan of budgeting the income, with the 
thought of acquiring modern conveniences, is a wise one, 
and, opinions to the contrary, notwithstanding, we doubt 
if the public has anything like reached the limit of doing 
business on this basis. 
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And this new step is the use of Morris 
Plan co-operation in the liquidation of 
merchants’ sound but overdue accounts. 
This specialized service pays accounts 
in full immediately, releasing frozen 
funds for the purchase of new merchan- 
dise or for other uses. 

Your nearest Morris Plan institution 
has the background of twenty-five years 
of experience in “Banking on Charac- 


ter’. Through its considerate and spe- 


CREDIT 


cialized methods, it will maintain the 
loyalty of your customers for you. 

In addition to prompt settlement of 
your bills, you will find that these cus- 
tomers soon become active buyers 
again, for Morris Plan is simple and 
convenient in requirements and is de- 
signed to relieve financial strain 
promptly. 

Talk with one of your local Morris 
Plan officers! 





MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


800 East Main STREET . RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 











AKRON, OHIO 
ARDMORE, OKLA. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 
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Boston, Mass. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BrockTon, Mass. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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DALLAs, TEXAS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Dayton, OHIO 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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DurHaM,N. C. 
FA.Lt River, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, IND. 
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HARTFORD, Conn. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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Selling All Types of Merchandise 
On the Budget Plan 


By HUBERT FIELDER 
Assistant Credit Manager, D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 






























































OU no doubt have read at various times about 20 per cent cash, the balance in three equal monthly pay- 
the advantages and disadvantages of selling all ments with a carrying charge of 5 per cent. 
types of merchandise on monthly payments. We The minimum amount handled on this plan is $20.00. 
have been handling “hard line” merchandise, such as We do not “add to” on either of these plans after the 
stoves, electric refrigerators, furniture, floor covering, account has been closed on our books, but if the cus- 
home furnishings, and linens, on the Club Plan for sev- tomer’s credit rating justifies another plan, it may be 
eral years on terms of either 10 per cent or 20 per cent arranged on the same basis. 
cash and balance in eight equal monthly payments, with a The method of handling is very simple. A customer 
carrying charge based on 14 of 1 per cent monthly on when making her first purchase tells the sales-clerk she 
balance. The minimum amount is $25.00. desires to purchase on the Budget Plan, and is given a 
This plan proved very satisfactory and we had such a shopping ticket (Figure 1) designated for this purpose. 
demand from our customers for accommodations on such When the customer has completed her purchases, she is 
items as men’s suits, overcoats, and ladies’ coats, that the brought to the Club Plan office. The clerk in that de- 
management, in January, 1935, inaugurated a store-wide partment fills in the Credit Application blank and ob- 
Budget Plan for all types of merchandise. Terms are tains the customer’s signature on the contract, which is 
a 
(Editor’s Note: Figure 2 shows the cover 
Al Present This Book W' Es . - ° . 
D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd. a and Figure 3 the inside pages of the receipt 
BUDGET PLAN —— book. Other forms are explained in the text. 
Mail your Payment with this Boot if you canmot call, 4 ; bi . ] led 
TRANSFER ase pensnntannenmanel A combination lease form and ledger card 
@) ACCOUNT BOOK @® used is not shown. Mr. Fielder states that 
No. pare he will gladly gi ‘ther i 
Ne. ae he will gladly give further information to 
CHARGE To anyone who requests it.) 
STREET NO. a : a 
CITY & STATE a itftp 
Amount 2 — janie 
PURCHASED BY SO attn. aw 900 
Monthly Payment $ DH. ; 
a to i atl —————_ meena HOLMES Compan 
CUSTOMERS WILL PLEASE PRESENT THIS TRANSFER TO E EE DEPARIME: ™ ? S92 anon 
SALESPERSON AT TIME OF PURCHASE FOR RECORDING — — ee mM Mere CAG.e aooance 
ARTICLES AND AMOUNT. AT COMPLETION OF The monibly installments must be paid promptly ANAL BOURBON, CAUPHING & IBERVILLE sts a 
TRANSFER TO BUDGET PLAN OFFICE 3RD et aa bi sac das elamenaeaste 70 eon es aa 
WILL SEND MERCHANO! SE WITH ENTIRE CHECK TO TRANSFER DESK. = -” 
aienaend New O 
SALES NO. | CHECK NO. [QUANTITY ARTICLE AMOUNT D. H. HOLMES co. RLEANS 
sais: ieee —— LIMITED 
CANAL STREET NEW ORLEANS 
ALWAYS BRING THIS BOOK WITH vou / @ 
WHEN MAKING PAYMENT — 
= —== T 
py z = account Mo. TRANS. Mrs. John 
| pate | PURCHASE | enaprr ona al —= bog Pifth mee 
4 ty 
3 Dear Mrs. Doe: 
: : 
4 © Thank 
settlement of . you for your payment ™ 
; of your Club Plan account. of $1050 in fun1 
My attentio 
; and fate? manner in wt 4 me directed to the ver 
sh to assure you of o.. account was hand) 
9 your patronage, you of our sincere appreciation of 
10 We h 
© hope th 
" of again pe that you will 
2 | I —= a Club Plan or ante "er name amo di ayn tte pleasure 
== . - a Plan, wh: © users of S of the 
_——— F cn ent tn ho gutene? sour’ seniin enables you to saaetinen store-wide Budget 
‘The Holmes Convenient Credit Plan may IR this to ies aaat on easy monthly pepuenene Spparel and 
j a. 
Automobile Robes Gas Stoves >see - ing wearing appeared ent manner Hs nor. will find 
Bric-a-Brac | Glassware | ~~ Gas every department ieee merchandise included 7 Sarehae- 
Blankets Household Silverware Pillow entire store, nearly 
‘ | Ironing Machines | Refrigerators With . 
Chinaware iR respect assurances of our b 
Carpets Kitchen Cabinets nal . r best service in every 
| Sheets 
Comforts | Kichenware reaner 4 
Draperies —— | Table Linen Cordially yours, 
Fancy Linens ee | Towels 
Fireless Cook Stoves | Matting ow. Machi MG . ' 
Floor or Table Lamps | Mattresses | pine a R. CREDIY DEPT. 
Furniture Mirrors | v= is a 
——S - ~ Plan Departments 
A List of the Convement Credit 
oe Se ae yenthings China and Glassware. 
Turn FLoor— Rug, mene Fioon—Furniture. 
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used as the ledger sheet, after payment is made and con- 
tract approved. The Budget Slip is O.K.’d. and sent 
to the Central desk where the merchandise is checked 
and delivered. 

Our Budget Plan as well as the Club Plan has proved 
very satisfactory and we attribute this to the adequate 
amount of carrying charge, which brings us a better class 
of customers and takes care of any losses, which from our 
experience are less than 1 per cent. 

We do not send out any payment notices in advance. 
A receipt book (Figures 2 and 3) is mailed to the cus- 
tomer at the time of purchase, showing date and amount 
of monthly payment. We also try to arrange payment 
dates most convenient for our customers. Then the cus- 
tomer is informed that payments should be made on dates 
due. All bookkeeping is handled by the National Cash 
Register Posting Machine. 

We feel, too, that the success of our Budget Plan is 
due to the close collection follow-up, which begins five 
days after date of maturity. All payments are arranged 
on a monthly basis. If an account is paid promptly as 
agreed, it is our custom to send a letter of thanks (Figure 
4), which also invites the customer to make use of our 
various plans. We have obtained many desirable charge 
accounts through this letter. 

We have formed a separate finance company, known 
as the Holmes Home Service, Incorporated, for financing 
such articles as are eligible under the Federal Housing 
Plan. This also has proved very satisfactory and keeps 
the customers in contact with the store when making 
their monthly payments. 





INSTALMENT COLLECTIONS 


Here's what Department Store Credit Managers 
have to say about Allison’s Coupon Books for 
collecting instalment accounts: 


“These books have met with the approval of 
our customers as they prefer the single book 
with all the receipts attached thereto and 
with the coupons and the date there is little 
or no confusion in regard to the account. 
They have saved us postage — increased 
our collections—and brought them in more 
promptly.” oo 





“Our collections have been speeded up more 
considerably and their use has also aided in 
quite a savings in the cost of handling our 
installment accounts.” 

“We think it a forward step in our budget 
system and our customers appear to prefer 
it to our former ‘book method’. It has saved 
us at the rate of $1,000 per year in postage.” 


“They have saved us time and money in many 
ways. Customers more often pay the full 
amount due instead of making reduced pay- 

_” 
ments. i 


Write for Prices and Information 


ALLISON COUPON CO., indianapolis, Ind. 























Charles MD. Stiles 


The passing of Charles O. Stiles, Manager 
of the Forms and Systems Department of the 
National Consumer Credit Reporting Cor- 
poration, Saint Louis, has cast a pall of grief 
over the entire credit fraternity. 





His death, due to double pneumonia, oc- 
curred at St. Luke’s Hospital, Saint Louis, 
February 25. A native of Wisconsin, he had 
been a resident of Saint Louis since 1930. 
His widow, Mrs. Gertrude B. Stiles, and a 
brother, W. B. Stiles of Caspian, Mich., sur- 
vive him. 

His credit career began in 1917, when he 
became Manager of the Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Bureau. (During the war, he also served as 
a special investigator for the U. S. Secret 
Service at Fort Rawlins, near Cheyenne.) 

From 1921 to 1927, he was manager of 
the credit bureau in Pueblo, Colo., and in 
1927 became Field Secretary for the Tri- 
State Association of Credit Bureaus (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico). In 
1930, he came to Saint Louis as Manager of 
the Forms and Systems Department of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 

Words are lacking to form a fitting tribute 
to “Charlie” Stiles. He was a man—in 
every sense of the word. He was a friend— 
whose friendship was valued by those high in 
the ranks of the credit and credit bureau 
fraternities as much as it was by those new- 
comers to the credit field who were helped 
along by his friendly advice and counsel. 

We of the National Office join his host 
of friends throughout the United States and 
Canada in offering his widow and brother 
our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 
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January Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


---A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 
for January, 1936, as compared with January, 1935, compiled by Research 
Division-- National Retail Credit Association... 


UB-ZERO weather retarded collections and credit 

sales in many cities during January while an im- 

provement in unemployment conditions and the 
psychological effect of the payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
stimulated retail credit business in other cities. 











High-Lights for January 


92 Cities reporting. 
22,020 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


69 Cities reported increases. 
7.4% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
61.0% Was the greatest increase (Cen- 
tralia, Wash.). 
6 Cities reported no change. 
17 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Idaho 
Falls, Ida.). 


CREDIT SALES 


72 Cities reported increases. 
7.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
47.0% Was the greatest increase (Pampa, 
Texas). 
6 Cities reported no change. 
14 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Charles- 
ton, S. C.). 








eet 


In Augusta, Me., there was practically no change in 
collections during January, 1936, as compared with Jan- 
‘ uary, 1935, while credit sales increased only 2.0 per cent 
due to building and repairing activities. Manchester, 
N. H., reported a 5.0 per cent decrease in both credit 
sales and collections. (The Amoskeag Manufacturing 


Co. is completely closed pending the outcome of a reor- 
ganization plan.) 


Better industrial conditions were reported in the New 
York and Pennsylvania area. In addition, Oil City, Pa., 
reported a 10.0 per cent increase in collections due to a 
large distribution of Christmas savings checks by local 
banks. An increase of employment in the mines (due to 
cold weather) in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., caused collections 
to increase 5.0 per cent. 

Persistent collection efforts resulted in an increase of 
3.3 per cent in collections in Charlotte, N. C. The most 
severe winter in many years was the reason given for a 
decrease of 5.0 per cent in collections as well as credit 
sales in Durham, N. C. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is en- 
joying a “boom” due to high prices of farm products, 
active building trade, and an excellent tourist season. 
Good credit sales and collections in other Florida cities 
were also reported. 

Extreme cold weather (and the usual seasonal lull 
after Christmas) resulted in a decrease of 15 per cent in 
credit sales in Charleston, S. C. In spite of severe cold 
weather, cities located in the Middle West reported that 
there was practically no change in their collections during 
January. Credit sales ranged from a decrease of 10 per 
cent in Bowling Green, Ky., to an increase of 25 per 
cent in Jackson, Tenn. 

An increase of 24 per cent in credit sales in Evans- 
ville, Ind., was attributed to increased employment. Ex- 
treme cold weather in Decatur, Ill., caused a decrease 
in collections. Joliet, Ill., reports “a better feeling exists 
and the payment of the soldiers’ bonus is expected to aid 
collections.” An increase in employment was reported 
for all cities located in Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Sub-zero weather retarded collections and credit sales 
in lowa and Nebraska. However, Columbus, Neb., re- 
ported a 10 per cent increase in collections and credit 
sales due to better crops and higher prices for agricultural 
products. 

An increase in employment resulted in an increase of 
10 per cent in collections in Bristow, Okla. Late crops 
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and favorable business conditions caused an increase in 
collections as well as credit sales in Hobart, Okla., while 
collections and credit sales decreased in Stillwater, Ofla., 
due to an after-holiday slump. 

Credit sales and collections still continue to increase 
in Texas. Borger, Tex., reported an increase of 28 per 
cent in collections due to the fact that people who have 
not been steadily employed now have steady positions and 
are paying up old obligations. At the same time, credit 
sales increased 23 per cent due to an improvement in 
general business conditions and because nearly all em- 
ployable people are working. Several new carbon plants 
and one new refinery are being constructed in the sur- 
rounding territory and prospects for a good wheat crop 
are better than they have been for several years. 

Exceptionally cold weather resulted in an increase in 
the sale of winter merchandise in Breckenridge, Tex., 
during January. Bryan, Tex., reported a decrease of 


5.0 per cent in credit sales due to a reaction to the AAA 
court ruling as well as unseasonably warm weather dur- 
ing January. Increased farm income and better pros- 
pects for prices of farm products resulted in an increase 
of 25 per cent in both collections and credit sales in 
Childress, Tex. 

Increased oil activities resulted in an increase of 33 
per cent in collections and a 47 per cent increase in credit 
sales in Pampa, Tex. Collections and credit sales were 
slow in Waxahachie, Tex., due to the payment of taxes 
as well as a short cotton crop. 

Denver, Colo., reported collections and credit sales 
fair; however, the outlook for the future is very en- 
couraging. The inauguration of a community credit 
policy, better employment conditions and special collec- 
tion effort resulted in a 4.0 per cent increase in collec- 
tions in Casper, Wyo. Continued employment in various 

(Continued on page 32.) 








Comparative Reports--By Cities--January, 1936 vs. January, 1935 


Increase Increase 











District and City ollec- or Credit or 
—— Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair Nochange Fair + 2.0 
Lewiston, Me. Fair + 1.5 Fair + 1.0 
Worcester, Mass. Fair ies Fair Pau 
Manchester, N. H. Slow ~ 49 Slow - $8 
Pawtucket, R. I. Fair +10.7 Slow — 9.4 
Providence, R. I. Good + 2.0 Fair + 7.0 
Average Fair + 1.8 Fair - § 
2. Elmira, N. Y. Good +20.0 Fair +15.0 
New York, N. Y. Good + 1.3 Good al 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fair + 3.3 Slow 2.5 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 4.0 Good + 3.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 4.0 Fair + 3.0 
Erie, Pa. Good - § Good + 3.9 
Oil City, Pa. Good +10.0 Good +20.0 
Pittsburgh, Px. Good + 5.0 Good + 3.0 
Reading, Pa. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Good + 5.0 Good t .§ 
Average Good + $.7 Good + 5.5 
3. Charlotte, N. C. Good + 3.3 Good +14.1 
Durham, N. C. Slow — 5.0 Slow — 5.0 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair - 20 Fair + 3.0 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 6.0 
Average Fair : 3 Fair + 4.5 
4. Birmingham, Ala. Good + § Good + 4.1 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Fair +25.0 Good +30.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Orlando, Fla. Fair +15.0 Fair +15.0 
Charleston, S. C. Fair Nochange Fair 15.0 
Average Fair + 9.1 Fair + 7.8 
5. Fort Smith, Ark. Good - 1.5 Fair + 2.5 
Arkansas City, Kan. Good + 5.0 Fair + 5.0 
Fort Scott, Kan. Good + $.0 Good +15.1 
Bowling Green, Ky. Fair Nochange Fair —10.0 
Joplin, Mo. Fair +25.0 Fair +15.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Fair Nochange Good +18.5 
Jackson, Tenn. Good +35.0 Good +25.0 
Nashville, Tenn. Fair + 2.9 Fair + 6.5 
Average Good + 9,3 Fair + 9.7 
6. Decatur, IIl. Slow - 1 Fair + 2.0 
Joliet, Ill. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Peoria, IIl. Slow — 8.5 Slow — 0. 
Evansville, Ind. Fair + 1.5 Good +24.0 
Muncie, Ind. Fair +12.0 Fair +15.0 
Bay City, Mich. Fair + 2.0 Slow - %2 
Detroit, Mich. Good + 3.0 Good +18.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 2.5 Good No change 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Good +25.0 Good +10.0 
Port Huron, Mich. Good +20.0 Good Pea 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good +10.6 Good + 7.8 
Dayton, Ohio Good +15.0 Fair + 2.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good + 7.0 Good + 5.0 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Good +15.0 Good +15.0 
Oshkosh, Wis. Fair +10.0 Fair +15.0 
Average Good + 8.0 Good + 8.6 








. Increase ...3:, Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or 
a4 tions Sales 

ees Decreave Decrease 
7. Cedar Rapids, la. Fair J Slow 8.0 

Sioux City, Ia. Fair + 1.0 Fair Nochange 
St. Paul, Minn. Slow - 1.5 Fair - $0 
Columbus, Neb. Fair +10.0 Fair +10.0 
Lincoln, Neb. Fair + 6 Good +10.3 

Omaha, Neb. Fair - 1.5 Fair Nochange 
Rapid City, S. D. Fair Nochange Good 10.0 
Average Fair + 1.2 Fair +t Z 
8. Bristow, Okla. Fair +10.0 Fair + 4.0 
Hobart, Okla. Fair +20.0 Fair +15.0 
Stillwater, Okla. Fair - 7.0 Fair 2.0 
Tulsa, Okla. Fair + 3.7 Good +31.1 
Vinita, Okla. Good Pais Good Pekan 
Amarillo, Tex. Fair + 3.5 Good +14.5 
Austin, Tex. ° Fair 4.3 Good +15.0 
Borger, Tex. Good +28.0 Good +23.0 
Breckenridge, Tex. Fair poe Fair t ‘ 
Bryan, Tex. Slow rr Slow 5.0 
Childress, Tex. Good +25.0 Good 25.0 
Fort Worth, Tex. Good + 3.2 Good +22.7 
Houston, Tex. Good + 5.5 Good + 4.2 
Pampa, Tex. Good +33.0 Good +47.0 
Waxahachie, Tex. Fair 5.0 Fair 1.0 
Average Good + 9.6 Good +12.9 

9. Canon City, Colo. Good +55.0 Good No change 
Denver, Colo. Fair + 2.0 Fair +10.0 
Salt Lake City, Utah Good 3 Good +10.7 

Casper, Wyo. Good + 4.0 Fair Nochange 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair + 5.0 Slow + 5.0 
Torrington, Wyo. Fair Nochange Good +20.0 
Average Good +10.9 Good + 7.6 

10. Idaho Falls, Ida. Slow —10.0 Fair Nochange 
Centralia, Wash. Good +61.0 Good + 1 
Olympia, Wash. Fair ae Good — 
Vancouver, Wash. Good +25.0 Fair + 2.0 
Average Good +25.3 Fair ’ 
11. El Centro, Calif. Slow — 2.0 Good +25.0 
Huntington Park, Calif. Fair +11.5 Good +21.0 
San Diego, Calif. Fair + 8.0 Fair +12.0 
a teh age Good t+ 1.1 Good + 6.5 
San Jose, Calif. Good + 3.0 Good + 1.0 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 8.0 
Stockton, Calif. Good +12.0 Fair + 5.0 
Average Fair + 5.1 Good +11.2 
| 12. New Westminster, B.C. Good +12.0 Good +10.0 
Victoria, B. C. Good Nochange Good +10.0 
London, Ont. Fair +10.0 Good +10.0 
Ottawa, Ont. Good + 2.0 Good + 3.5 
Average Good + 6.0 Good + 8.4 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


N THE book, Acres of Diamonds, is an inspiring 

story of a Persian who sold his farm that he might 

go in search of diamonds. He roamed the world 
and died penniless but the man who bought his farm 
found diamonds—literally acres of them—in his own 
back yard! 

And, while reading this interest-compelling book, it 
occurred to me that many retailers, far too many, are 
overlooking acres of diamonds in their inactive account 
ledgers! In their quest for volume, and more volume, 
for new customers and more customers, they neglect those 
who were once customers and who could, many of them, 
be brought back on the active customer list with a little 
intelligent effort. 


True, many retailers do have systematic plans for re- 
trieving inactive (or lost) customers but—it would sur- 
prise you to sit in at conventions and district conferences 
and learn how many do not. 

Figure 3, on the opposite page, is an excellent type of 
letter for use on inactive accounts. Although this letter 
was used by McCreery’s last year, it could be used, just 
as effectively, this April. 

Note how it stresses the appeal of seasonable mer- 
chandise and practically ignores the fact that the account 
is inactive. Notice the opening sentence: “As one of 
our regular patrons and friends—.” ‘There’s a nice ap- 
proach! And the closing sentence reminds the customer 
that “your charge account is open for your convenience.” 

Spring, especially the pre-Easter season, is a mighty 
good time to use letters on inactive accounts. You have 
everything in your favor: new styles, new merchandise, 
and the need for your new merchandise. 

And don’t be afraid to ask your inactive customers 
why they stopped using their accounts. That’s still a 
very effective way of eliminating petty or imaginary 
grievances and building good will. 

By the same token, Spring is an unusually good season 
for the use of letters to build new charge account busi- 
ness. An especially effective idea for this season is to 
use the appeal of your new styles and new merchandise ; 
in other words “sell” the desire for your merchandise. 
Then you can offer the added inducement of the con- 
venience of your credit facilities. 


Figure 1 shows a very short, very simple, and very - 


cordial invitation to prospective charge customers. Note 
how easy it is for the prospect to act upon the suggestion 
the letter contains. 

Such a letter could be made doubly effective by en- 
closing with it a proof of the newspaper advertisement 
describing a current (or coming) sale—thereby creating 
the buying urge and the desire for credit facilities! 

When you get a new charge account customer (and 
here’s where too many “go to sleep on the job”) send a 
nice letter of acknowledgment or thanks to that new 
customer. Don’t forget that customers are human and 
“appreciate a little appreciation.” 
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Figure 2 is an engraved card which is sent to all new 
charge customers by Slattery’s of Boston. Can’t you 
visualize the effect of this card upon the recipient? 

Now about collections: It seems strange that so many 
credit and collection managers, who are supposed to be 
credit minded, often seem to take less interest in collec- 
tions than they do in sales. 

For instance, numerous articles have appeared in the 
trade press and numerous inquiries have been made by 
credit executives about the possibility of advance credit 
sales anticipating the payment of the “soldiers’ bonus.” 

Yet there has been a noticeable lack of interest in 
making the most of the declared intention of many vet- 
erans to use this money to pay up old bills! 

The United States News, issue of January 27, pub- 
lished the results of a questionnaire sent to 11,000 active 
posts of The American Legion. It is significant that, 
from the returns, it was estimated that 2314 per cent 
(roughly 47014 million dollars) will be used “to pay 
old debts”! 

And Ray Murphy, National Commander of The 
American Legion, in an address at Ardmore, Okla., Feb- 
ruary 16, said: “I do believe, however, that I would be 
negligent in my responsibility if I failed to speak a word 
against wasting the money that is now yours. Spending 
it on things of a permanent nature, or to pay debts, is 
a perfectly reasonable use.” 





There’s your cue, Mr. Credit Manager—and Mr. 


Collection Manager. What are you going to do about 
that? 


The National Office is planning a series of newspaper 
ads to urge payment of old bills from this source and I 
would appreciate any suggestions or ideas you care to 
send in. 

At the same time, I would like to hear from any reader 
who is willing to pass along any letters he may have 
developed along this line. 

And, speaking of collection letters, look at Figures 4 
and 5—on the opposite page! 


mer 
Speaking of “Turndowns” 


We had a peculiar railroad accident out in Colorado 
a few years ago. Two trains met head-on in one of the 
canyons and one of the natives happened to be going 
along a trail up above the tracks and he witnessed this 
wreck. Somehow or other, the railroad company, later 
on, found out about this man and brought him into court 
as a witness. They asked him if he had witnessed the 
wreck, and he said, “Yes.” They said, “Where were 
you?” He said, “I was up on the trail. I saw every- 
thing that went on.” They said, “What is your opinion 
of it?” He said, “I think that is a hell of a way to 
run a railroad.” And that ‘is true, and that is the same 
opinion that some of our turndowns form of us, unless 
we handle them in the proper way—CHARLEs M. REED. 
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2 Ott rue, hon é 
é. Y a : Hellrung & Grimm 
4B 4 J Slalte G 
Bb oY Ompany 
Bhoshi _ 
re Vclbixiry Saas Dept. of Accounts 





James McCreery & Co ; 
pe THE WALLACE Company 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Po UGHKEEPSIE N'Y 








@ 








Dear Madam: © 
Mrs. Jane Doe 

As one of our reguler patrons and friends, you should know that 5 e Street 
MeCreery's is initieting, in March, a series of unusual department Doeville, N.Y 
promotions, which we will advertise under the caption, "The March of seta 
Events at McCreery's”. This series of promotions will run thru the Dear Mrs. Doe: 
entire month of March, and will take the place of the Spring Sale, a ° 
store-wide event which McCreery's has conducted for a number of years. In Chine it j 

. the New fear 525 .0° height of dis-h 

Yaster is early this year, April lst, so we have brought in com Chi ear owing a debt Whi nor to £° into ° 
plete assortments of spring merchandise earlier than is normally the ina, we do Want to et ‘ ile we are not in 
custom. Knowing that commodity prices were aivancinz, we anticipated extremely Past due f your account, which ; 
our requirements as far in advance as was possible, and we are able » Cleaned up! is 
to offer quantities of merchandise in many instances at last year's If impossible to 
prices, and in all cases, at a substantial saving over present price g00d work b remit in full, Please 
levels, Y sending part Payment r0Day. ne the 

P . 

We hope you will take advantage of our merchandise offerings. LEASE! 
"The March of Events at McCreery's” will enable you to buy the new- Your. t 
est fashions in spring wearing apparel and in furniture and home THE 8 Puly, 
furnishings - all well selected and priced to make substantial sav- WALLACE COMPANY 


ings for you. 





We look forward to the pleasure of greeting you soon, and wish 
to remind you that your charge account is open for your convenience. 











Cordially yours, 


JAMES McCREFRY & CO. 


President. 
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ANAGEMENT, in any retail business, irre- 

spective of its size, expects three simple things 

from its manager of credit sales. These are 
so well known that it seems futile even to mention them. 
(In a sense, it seems absolutely ridiculous to give more 
than a passing thought and time to such a subject.) A 
properly functioning credit sales department should: 

First—take on all comers, turn down no one, thus 
building up the volume of the business to its largest pos- 
sible point. 

Second—absolutely eliminate all credit losses, thus re- 
lieving the merchandising departments of any added 
operating burden. 

Third—-turn its accounts at least every forty days. 

This, gentlemen, could very fittingly constitute the 
Alpha and Omega of any discussion on the subject as- 
signed to me, and such a brief address could well be ac- 
claimed as having been molded after Lincoln’s famous 
Gettysburg Address; its brevity, conciseness, and simple 
purity, preclude all further discussion. 

Unfortunately, the Messiah died about nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Though some of the indices of the eco- 
nomic horizon might point to the terrible predictions of 
the Book of Revelation, there’s other evidence that the 
end of the world isn’t following prosperity, and is not 
“just around the corner.” Even the beloved Harry 
Houdini is deceased; so, faced with the stark reality that 
managers of credit sales are but poor, weak mortals after 
all, possibly there is some justification for such a subject 
as mine. 

Until we have a race of supermen, management must 
expect more and more from its department of credit ‘sales. 
This seems particularly true at this time, as conditions 
improve, and the tendency to exploit methods of payment 
gains in usage. The manager of credit sales, viewed 
universally, could easily find himself in a paradoxical 
situation. On the one hand, he is party to various means 
and schemes of increasing distribution through the mer- 
chandising of terms and methods of payment; on the 
other hand, he is party, in a lesser degree, to the move- 
ment toward the establishment of community credit 
policies. I refer specifically to those communities in 
which interest charges have been added on to delinquent 
accounts. : 

So, not only must credit sales managers ask manage- 
ment—but Management must, too, go introspective, and 
ask of itself these questions, ““Where are we headed ?”— 
and “What do we expect from our credit sales depart- 
ment?” 


*An address before the Sixth District Conference, Des 
Moines, Iowa, January 14, 1936. 
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What Management Expects 
Of--and From-- 


The Manager of Credit Sales 


By W. O. SWANSON* 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, Neb. 


I dwell briefly on these two opposing movements for 
but one reason, just as I bring up the dire question of 
our ultimate goal. Irrespective of the large-scale tend- 
encies of credit movements—irrespective of conditions— 
management can well afford, today, to recognize the fact 
that its credit sales department must have certain defi- 
nitely established functions, and methods of discharging 
those functions; otherwise the credit end of the business 
is out of step and tune with the remainder of a well con- 
ducted, ably managed business. 

The functions of the department of credit sales—of 
the manager of credit sales and those of his assistants 
who meet the public—might well and properly be divided 
into two major classifications. I will term the first 
classification Promotional; the second, Protective or Pre- 
cautionary—and yet, try as we will, it seems absolutely 
impossible to completely separate these two major func- 





tions into individual fields, where there’s not a constant 
overlapping. ‘The reason is obvious—protection or pre- 
caution must always be a part of any well-conceived 
promotional plan, just as the ultimate promotion, the 
safeguarding of the health of the business, must always 
be a part of any protective or precautionary policy or 
program. 

But, let’s deal for a moment with this manager of 
credit sales—this post-depression offspring of the credit 
man of yesterday. We all remember him: He sat on a 
high stool, dressed largely in a green eye shade and a 
pair of black, elastic-top, sleeve protectors. He was 
usually a dyspeptic, had very few friends, let everyone 
know what a tough job he had (and it was a tough job), 
and next to the banker, on the day when the notes ma- 
ture, was usually one of the most unpopular men in the 
community. 


He was a Credit Man, and no better contrast between 
the methods and objectives of yesterday and those of 
today can ever be found than in the simple recognition 
of all that is implied by the difference in the title of 
yesterday's “Credit Man,” and today’s “Manager of 
Credit Sales.” 

But, sticking to our two major classifications of a 
credit sales manager’s functions, we place promotional 
activities foremost on the list. Today’s Manager of 
Credit Sales must have every fiber of his being impreg- 
nated with but one single thought: “How can my de- 
partment contribute to the sane and practical increase of 
my institution’s business?” In short, he is a sales man- 
ager, and management, today, expects him to be an ad- 
vertising manager as well. He must recognize the ad- 
vertising potentialities of his department. 


The CREDIT WORLD 








He must recognize that there’s no more fertile field 
than his inactive accounts. He cannot rely upon the 
advertising department to supply him with all of the tools 
and machinery necessary to the most fruitful tilling of 
his field. The initiative must rest with him, and he 
must have a well-rounded, complete, co-ordinated pro- 
gram, which has as its objective, the virtual elimination 
of such a thing as an inactive account. This requires 
no elaboration—it is seen in the proved fact that 48 per 
cent of a successful store’s business comes from 16 per 
cent of its active accounts. Increase the number of ac- 
tive accounts, and the increase in volume of business is 
inevitable. The two go together like ham and eggs! 

Management, in the main, is sales-minded. It should 
be. Credit sales managing has as its principal obligation 
to management, the convincing of this simple fact—that 
the most fertile field for increased business is with those 
customers who have had one or one hundred buying 
experiences within the establishment. They have had 
a test of an institution’s service and merchandise. They 
know the way to the front door. They can’t remain in- 
active, if an establishment is to prosper. 

This, naturally, leads to another question—“Why is 
there such a thing as an inactive account?” This, too, 
is an all-important function of a credit sales manager. 
He must know why. The methods are simple. None is 
more effectual than personal solicitation of inactive ac- 
counts. 

A recent personal check of men only, in an Iowa store, 
resulted in 25 per cent of the group of inactive accounts 
becoming active within sixty days after the personal calls. 
That alone speaks so eloquently, gentlemen, that nothing 
more need be said on the subject. There’s no better way 
—irrespective of all the fine, intelligently conceived mail 
material that has been used on inactive accounts—than 
to have an intelligent store representative call upon the 
account personally. 

So, the promotional activities are virtually all-inclu- 
sive. Show me a manager of credit sales who is not pro- 
motional minded, and I will show you a credit sales 
department that is retarding the growth of business! 

The protective or precautionary functions of a credit 
sales manager must largely be gauged by the credit policy 
of the business. If the credit policy is on the strict side, 
the job is hard. There is nothing more difficult than to 
be firm in adherence to a strict policy and keep every 
delinquent account friendly. If the credit policy be 
liberal, the job is easy, but above all else, management 
demands that its department of credit sales reflect, in 
the most favorable light, every policy of the business. 

The credit sales manager and his assistants have some 
form of contact with from 50 to 90 per cent of a store’s 
customers, at one time or another. Regardless of the 
delicacy of the subject or the occasion, management de- 
mands that its credit sales manager recognize the cost 
of a lost customer, irrespective of the cause. In short, 
selling must be a part of every credit transaction. The 
ablest manager of credit sales whom I’ve ever contacted 
is one who can decline an application for credit in such 
a manner that the customer thinks largely in terms of his 
desire for the merchandise rather than how he pays for 
it. The particular man I have in mind is noted for his 
ability to decline an application simply, briefly, then de- 
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vote his time and efforts to convincing his applicant of 
the wisdom of raising the money elsewhere and paying 
cash. In brief, this man sells, wherever he goes, whom- 
ever he meets. 

This selling must enter into virtually every adjust- 
ment. Sooner or later the credit sales department is 
brought into a majority of the adjustments in the aver- 
age establishment. The merchandise or service, is, in the 
customer’s mind, unsatisfactory, so his reprisal is a refusal 
to pay his bill. So the credit sales department is inevi- 
tably drawn into the transaction. Over a period of time, 
by an analysis of the results of strict adjustments, the 
intelligent manager of credit sales will soon learn the 
wisdom of the old, old adage, “The customer is always 
right.” Except in cases of palpable, obvious abuse, the 
recognition of this truth will endure. 








Many Local Associations Use the 
New “Gold” Membership Sign 


Over 30 local associations have standardized on this 
new National Membership Sign. Printed in deep pur- 
ple, on heavy-weight gold cardboard, it makes an attrac- 
tive, attention-getting emblem—worthy of a place in any 
credit office. Actual size, 6 inches wide by 7 inches 
deep—punched for hanging. 

Prices. (To individual members): One, 15 cents; 


two, 25 cents; five, 50 cents. Special prices to local as- 
sociations in lots of 100 or more—with the name of the 





ooo MEMBER... 
“TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


AS A 
SACRED TRUST 





’ 





NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 








local association (instead of the National’s) imprinted. 
Write for prices: National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Y : 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) ' 
i 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
AV.| HI | LO.] AV.| HL| LO.[ AV.| HL | LO.] AV.| HL| LO.] AV.| HL /| LO.] AV.| HL| LO.] AV.| BL | LO. | AV. HL we to. | f 
Boston, Mass. 490 177.1 |42.4}48.2|74.5|40.9914.9/21.2)12.3 116.7 |23.6/15.8 [54.6|64.0/43.0153.2/58.7 141.61 —| — | — 12371347 12.8)ime.6 |62.2)6 
Providence, R. I. 46.8 |57.0/450 [450 /54.0/420) —| —| —}] -| —| —} —| -—| -—T-] -—| -—] -!| -—| -I -|] -({-f] - 

| Lynn, Mass. 48.0 |55.0/44.01441/50.0/41.0) —| —| —]| —| —| —} —]| —] —] —] -— | — 12.7114.1) 9.0 12.1 12.7) as tig) — 
Springfield, Mass. 54.6 /59.4 |50.4 [51.5 |58.6 |48.0 }19.3 |26.2|12.3 [17.0 |23.3 |11.2157.4 |60.0 |52.5 52.1 /62.0\444) — | —| —] —| —| -]-| —}h 
Worcester, Mass. 42.3|50.2| 40.2/423)46.9 | 35.7 122.6 |25.8|15.9 |20.3| 20.6 |20.0 142.0 |52.1|27.1/33.8\414 |2621 — | —| —| —| —| -]§-| - 
New York City 51.4 |61.8 /41.21/49.9/588 141.0 1189 |23.8 | 12.3 1168 |26.0/11.3146.4 [54.9/410148.0/54.1/406] —| —| —] — joao; -TH- | — |4 

2 Pittsburgh, Pa.® — | —| — [434/50.6|384] — | —| — ]161/196)130] —| —| —]443/508/3957 —| —| —] —| —| -]g-| —|e 
Syracuse, N. Y® —| —| — 7375/41.6/30.77 — | — | — 1185/230/160] —| —| —] — j451) —] —|] —| —] —1]15.0] -1§-| — 
Utica, N. Y® —j}| —| — [47.0/53.0)3360) —| —| —]| —| —| —I —| —| —I}-—| —| —] -| -—| —] —] -—|-l-]| —- 
Washington, D.C. $39.1 |52.6 /33.6 137.8 |52.5/30.0 }11.8 112.311. 322/13.) 11.6) —| —| —] — [429] —T —| —| —T—]—T-—leT — 

3 Huntington, W. Va. [52.9/55.3/505 1475 |49.2/459} —|74| —]| —|82| ——f —-| —| —]-—| —|—]—/97] —| —|91] -]f-| — 
Baltimore, Md. 40.9/47.4 |37.6 }4 1.0|46.0 |33.6914.2|23.3| 6.7 |14.0/23.3| 8.6 1407 |428|38.0 1408 |46.9 (36.0) —| —| —] —| —| -]§-| —- 
Birmingham, Ala. 39.1 |42.9|33.7 }40.0 |43.1 |35.9 $21.3 |23.6/19.3 }18.3 |25.7 113.5 [39.5 |50.7 135.0 [41.5 |46.1/37.0710.9 |11.4/10.2]11.0ll26 -. 

4 New Orleans, La® —|—| — [45.6/45.9|448] — | — | — ]15.6)20.1/1437 —| — | — ]473/490/459] —| —| —]}] -—| —| -]§-| —- 
Atlanta, Ga. 32.0 |34.0 | 30.0 | 33.0) 33.8 |32.2913.5 |14.5 |12.5}14.3)14.7 |14.0 134.9 (35.6 /34.3 136.4 38.3 |34.6111.2/11.7 110.8 [10.6111 3/1001 me2| — 
Kansas City, Mo. 65.7 |76.7 |54.7 }65.0/77.3|527} — | —| — | —| —] — ]47.0|53.9/42.1/53.8 |60.0/46.47 — | —| —] — /10.7) -TR-| — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 53.0 |61.3 |48.4/51.9/594 | 48.4 119.8 |25.0/16.6 119.9 | 228 |16.4 | 43.7 [50.5 138.5 144.4/47.6 /39.311 1.6|16.2| 7.0 [11.9115.9| B01 mas) — 
Little Rock, Ark.® — |} —| — [383/403/323] — | —| — [11.7/13.0}104) —| —| —] — |362| —]7 —| —| — Ji2.3113.1 0018 —| — | 
Cleveland, O 46.6 |52.3/38.7)45.9/52.6/37.3 17.5 |24.1|12.6]17.0|22.7 14.0 142.4|55.3/40.0/40.0/46.8 140.01 99 1115195168 | 94 | 6: 5135.9 |! 
Cincinnati, O 49.7 |58.5 |40.0|50.1 |54.0 |47.2 317.2 |35.3| 9.2 |14.6/29.6/12.9}50.1 |61.4/43.51505/620/449] — | —| —] —| —] - .3 52.7) 
Columbus, O 46.8 |50.5 |43.0 146.0|53.0 |44.6913.9 [15.2 |12.7 14.9 16.4 |13.4 145.0/52.1 142.0 149.7 [54.7 |45.21247 |39.0 |10.4 116.4/370 13418 — | — 
Toledo, O. 49.6 |53.0 |46.2/47.1 | 50.1 |44.0 118.0 |204 |17.2 }17.5 |19.3 |15.7 147.7 |49.0 |46.3 1464 |49.5|434) — | —| —] —| 92) -}in3/352 

6 Youngstown, O. 46.7 |47.6 |45.7 144.5) 46.5|425116.4 |17.5 |15.2117.9 |20.5/15.3 140.3/50.0 |30.5/43.0 |60.1|25.8115.2/18.1/12.0114.7/17.1 130) 84) — 
Detroit, Mich. 56.3/65.1/41.1|58.1| 70.0 |42.8123.8)27.8/21.0)22.8/29.1/15.7 152.7|57.5|45.5|529|57.8|47.71 —| —| —]| —]| —| —m@o\67.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. |40.) |40.8)39.3]37.0/37.9|36.1] — | —| —]} — ~ | — |46.1/52.8) 40.0/46.7|55.5 |36.0112.5/14.3/ 7.7 [11.4|15.2) 60} -—| — 
Milwaukee, Wis. 45.5|51.6 |45.2144.7|50.8 |41.0918.7 |20.2/17.5 117.6 /207|16 5} — |528| — | — 1495) — | 98 |11.5| 8.1 | 9.3110.6) 80 SS 1320 
Springfield, Ml. 30.0 |44.9| 6.8 133.6)45.1j/1737 — | —| —] —] - — 128.8/29.0 |28.6 31.6 |33.2}30.0 | 18.2 |26.6 | 13.3 |20.0/27.0|140 0 |29.7 
Duluth, Minn.® — | —] — 1[458/46.7/395—) — | —|] — [205/280)17.1) —| —| — 1462/575|347] —| —| —] —| —]| -f@-]| - 
St. Paul, Minn 55.2 |64.2/48.6|55.4/62.7/51.1, —| —| —]|] —| — | — [38.8/45.3/30.0]/420/47.2/36.0}] —| —| —]| —|] —| -]H-| —- 
Minneapolis, Minn. }63.| |66.5 |58.3/64.3/ 67.1 |61.6119.2/22.5/13.2/20.0 |24.3 |13.8 59.5 |62.0|56.0/56.3/ 60.5/53.0 113.4 |15.0 111.8 114.2| 16.6 118 |m48 

; Davenport, la 49.9 151.9 |49.0}48.5/49.9 147.1 $15.6 18.5 /12.6 117.4/18.5|164) — | —| —| — |400) —} —| —| —] —] —]- itt 
Cedar Rapids, la 51.0/57.4 |34.7 151.5 |55.7 |36.8 }20.4 /21.0 19.6 j22.1/22 5/217) — | —| —}| —| -| —f —|—| —] —]| —|]- > 
Sioux City, la. 47.5 |56.4 |40.0 |46.1|58.0|40.0 J17.0 |22.5/15.8 |17.0|30.4|17.0] — |465| —}| —|400) —} —|] —|] —] —] —| - = 
Omaha, Neb.® —; —| —] — 440) —] —| —|] —] — [139.8] — | — | — | — ]40.7747.8/33.0) — | —| —] —| —| -T8- 

North Platte, Neb® — | —| — J41.7/42.3/41.1, —| — |} — J183}16.5)1427 — | — |] — [52.9/543/51.6) — | —| —]10.3111.3/9418 - 

8 Tulsa, Okla. 56.0 |62.7 |54.1}540 |59.4/52.7 114.9 {16.0 |13.7 [15.9 |17.0 |14.8 [53.9 | 53.9 |53.8 141.5/43.1/400] — | — | — 117.3/17.6)17218 -| - 
San Antonio, Tex. |42.5/44.0/39.0 /41.0/46.0 |35.0] — (13.4) — | — |138| — ]47.4/50.0/47.4]467|50.0|43.5] 9.7 |10.2/ 9.2] 9.1 110.3] 84] #4 Res 
Denver, Colo. 45.0 149.1 141.6 145.1 |50.3 141.6 $14.9 117.2 114.0 115.6| 266) 13.6 145.6 | 46.3 |44.9/45.9 |47.7 |4427 — j11:3) — Jil2tii3a lose -| — 

9 Salt Lake City, Utah [5] .9 /59.8 |46.5/52.2/55.2)49.2121.4 |25.9|18.6/17.7 |19.9|15.47 —| —| —| —| —| ~] —|—|] —] —] —| -]T@-| - 
Casper, Wyo. — }966; —}| —| —| —]f —| —| —] —| —| — 4$41.6)50.0/33.3] — 250) —} —| —| —] —| -| - ei 
Portland, Ore. 41.5|73.7 |35.9 |36.3/37.2 |35.3 911.9 |16.7 | 8.6 114.3 |18.4 |10.2 143.0 |48.0 |35.2 143.0|63.0/309} — | — | —] 80] 98/73 mgs! 57° 

10 Spokane, Wash. 51.5 /54.8 |48.2|50.8/54.5/47.2 113.9 |14.2 | 13.6 }13.9 |14.2 |13.7 139.6 |50.0 |29.2]/395 |50.0/290} — |260| —] — |29.0) — Jape 12.0 
Tacoma, Wash. 49.4 |57.9 |40.8 |48.5 |56.6 |40.4 116.5 16.6 |16.5 [15.1)15.3)15.0} — (512) — | — |484| — 916.1 1164 114.3414.7/15.2 13218 — Cont 
a om “141.0 149.3 |36.9 142.0] 46.7 |35.6 |20.8 |31.9/14.8119.5/33.5|14.8135.8 |49.5|33.5 138.2:148.5/30.2114.8/279/11.51134/236 11518 —| — 

Los Angeles, Calif. | 59.7 | 64.0|49.2 |59.2 |63.5 |49.9 |20.9/23.6|16.6 |22.1\258 |16.4 |59.5/63.0|50.0/59.8/|60.1/455] —| —| —]|] —| —| —] #47) — 
Santa Barbara, Calif, | 45.6|52.2/36.2}44.6/51.6/374] — | —| —}| —| —| — §$5.8/72.1/462]58.1 |67.0/483} — | —| —}| —]| —]| - ie 
Ottawa, Ont& —|—}—Fj —| —]|] — —}—} —F—-] — I} — eae dp et Od ae eH ama ed eT RK Kd eH >i— 

12 Vancouver, B.C. $72.1 | 93.1/51.0 [59.1 | 68.9 /49.4 129.3 /37.7 |20.8 275/316 |23.3] — |56.0| — |442/58.5/30.0] — |600) — | — |10.6| —| #260) — 
Victoria, B. C. 52.7 |55.5/50.0}52.8|54.1/51.5119.7 |22.0/17.4 }19.6/220/16.3] — |49.0| —]| — |46.7; —} —| —| —] —-|] —|- _ tet 
© 1936 figures not received at press time 2Laundry 5Lumber 7Fuel =  Suppli 
°Installment 1Furriers 3Heating ®Paper and Paint 8Cleaning and Dyeing . 
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. Y STORES > 2 SHOE STORES THES GAS AND ON MISCELLANEOUS 
35 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
1 | to. [ag | Lo. | Av. | BL | Lo. | Av. | HL | Lo. | av.| BL | LO. ] Av.| BL | LO. | Av. | BL | LO. J AV. | BL | LO. | AV. | HL | LO.] Av.| BL | LO.] Av.) BL | LO. 
7128 6/62.2168.4/68.9 |6791 —| —| —}| —| —] —] —{653) —] — 620) — | —| —| —] — |49.9| — ]70.0|7707600472.0 |8004 470" 
-| |_| —~] —] —| — ]600/64.5|55.5155.6/57.7 [5351 —| —| —| —| —| —]} —] —|] —] —| — | — 1680189345704 647/64143704 
Testis) —| —|!03| — | —1765| —}| — 177.0} —} —| —| —] —]| —| — [568/688/449) — |76.9| — | 63.1 888% 31.4 62.2/750728: 
-| ~|8- | — ]18.5°21.0°716.0] — 1410) — | — 139.0) — $61.6 |69.6/53.7 |55.4/64.3|46.5] — |790| — |72.5|80.0/65.0]75.4 | 6247 6845 665 |62.6445.72 
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Make Your Plans Now-- 
To Attend the Omaha Convention 


By FRANK P. FOGARTY 


Publicity Director, Omaha Convention Committee, Omaha, Neb. 


MAHA is on the spot! For nearly ten years 

Omaha tried to get the Convention of the Na- 

tional Retail Credit Association and the National 
Consumer Credit Reporting Corporation. Several times 
the Omahans came within 
a gnat’s eyelash of put- 
ting the job over. Finally 
they succeeded at Roch- 
ester last June. 

As a result, the Na- 
tional Convention will be 
held in this midwestern 
metropolis from June 16 
to 19, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Fontenelle. 
After ten years of cam- 
paigning on the part of 
the Omahans, the city 
has had a great build-up 
in the imaginations of 
credit men and women 
everywhere. They are expecting a lot from Omaha. 

And the word from Omaha is that they will get a lot! 
You can take it from us—this will not be “just anothe: 
convention.” 

For several months the Convention Committee has 
been organized and working, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Chairman Allen T. Hupp, Secretary of the As- 
sociated Retailers and the Associated Retail Credit Bu- 
reau. From now on the schedule calls for weekly meet- 
ings of the various committees. 

The entertainment program is pretty well set. On 
Monday evening, June 15, the advance guard of the 
convention will be taken to the Ak-Sar-Ben Show, a 
uniquely Omaha attraction which just can’t be described. 
The Den Show is a cross between a musical comedy and 
a hilarious initiation. The audience (in this case, the 
visiting credit folks) will take an active part in the show 
—in fact, a very active part. 

On Tuesday evening the scene of the festivities will 
shift to Peony Park, outside Omaha, where outdoor 
dinner and dancing will be the attraction. Peony Park 
also boasts an excellent swimming pool, and swimmers 
can start the evening with a cool plunge. 

“Go as you please” on Wednesday night, because that 
is the annual “go-as-you-please” party night. It’s an old 
credit men’s institution. 

The gala event of the week will be the annual ban- 
quet and grand ball on Thursday evening, June 18. The 
Omaha Entertainment Committee promises “good food, 
good entertainment, good music, and a minimum of good 
speaking.” 

For the special benefit of golfers, the Omaha Field 
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Club has extended its courtesies to credit men and women 
for the week. The Field Club is the home course of 
Johnny Goodman, 1933 open champion and Walker 
Cup mainstay. 


Although not sched- 
uled as an official enter- 
tainment event, the Ak- 
Sar-Ben horse racing sea- 
son will be at its color- 
ful peak during the con- 
vention week. 

All of these entertain- 
ment events are for ladies 
as well as men of the con- 
vention. In addition, the 
ladies will be offered an 
automobile tour of Oma- 
ha (which is an unusual- 
ly beautiful city, by the 


Peony Park and Royal Grove—near Omaha way), a visit to the 


Joslyn Memorial Art In- 
stitute, bridge, shopping, and two luncheons at exclusive 
Omaha country clubs. 

Weather? Well, June is usually a delightful month 
in Omaha. Weather bureau records show a fifty-year 
average temperature of 71 degrees, and the Omahans are 
hoping that 1936 will be an “average” year. At all 
events they can guarantee their weather in the Fontenelle 
Hotel, which this spring is completing an air-condition- 
ing program. Not only will the convention hall be air- 
conditioned, but so will all dining-rooms, bars, lounges, 
lobbies, committee-rooms and public space generally. 

The Omahans are making a campaign for the largest 
attendance in the history of the credit conventions. 
Among their talking points they are using not only the 
attractions of their own city, but also the lure of the 
western and northern vacationlands. They point out 
that Omaha is only a few hours from the fish-filled lakes 
and the shady pine forests of Minnesota; only overnight 
from colorful Colorado and the cool and lovely Black 
Hills; just a day’s journey from the Wyoming ranch 
country, and about a day and a half from Yellowstone 
National Park. Thus, a western or northern vacation 
can be very easily and very inexpensively planned after 
the Omaha convention. 

While the Omaha committee is plotting the enter- 
tainment program with unusual care, officials of the 
National Association are preparing the business program. 


“Der 
Still a few copies left of the book, “Community Credit 


Policies.” Price, $1.50; order from the National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Finance Company’s 


Place in Selling 
To the Consumer 


By WM. F. LATTING* 


Manager, Remedial Finance Corporation, Tulsa, Okla. 


ITHIN the comparatively short span of two 
generations, America has developed mass _pro- 
duction and mass distribution to the greatest 
volume ever recorded in any country. These two con- 
stitute the heart of business. They have blazed the trail 
and set the pace for all other enterprise called business. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated by such organ- 
izations as the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Standard Oil Company, the American Can Company, 
and others, that a large volume of production conducted 
with a minimum of waste through the application of 
labor-saving devices creates a larger total profit even 
though the profit per unit of operation is relatively small. 
In the field of distribution, we find ample proof of the 
vast total profit derived from large-scale selling organ- 
izations. We need only consider such organizations as 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, Woolworth’s, 
Kresge’s, and the large mail-order houses. 

The automobile industry has most certainly revealed 
the intimate dependence of mass production on mass dis- 
tribution by combining the two functions into one organ- 
ization. A further examination of this vast thing called 
business attracts our attention to another essential— 
FINANCE. 

A study of that subject necessarily requires considera- 
tion of the huge acceptance corporations, the industrial 
loan banks, credit unions, and personal loan departments 
of commercial banks—all of them monuments to the 
foresight of the American business men who were quick 
to realize that mass production and wide distribution re- 
quire extensive credit; that mass buying demands mass 
finance. They are all dedicated to the broad principle 
that everyone, poor or rich, has an economic right to 
borrow if a loan will increase his capacity to live and 
earn. But increased attention has been focused on the 
“TF” as the result of a too rapid expansion of credit and 
the attending threat of national economic disaster. 

In the wake of our most recent depression, we are con- 
scious that the penalties of over-spending apply impar- 
tially to governments, business, and individuals. It is 
hoped the impression will be lasting. Since our present 
economic system is built on methods and on markets, 
scientific management, labor-saving devices, and mecha- 
nization, the whole range of modern business efficiency 
can have full play only through large scale operations. 
These, in turn, are dependent upon large sales volume. 

The concentration of American business genius on the 
problem of markets now rivals that which was formerly 


*An address before the Seventh District Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark., January 19-21, 1936. 
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centered on the problem of methods. Executives, eff- 
ciency experts, sales managers, and business scientists have 
centered on sales the same sort of passionate research 
that used to be lavished on production. 

In this campaign for markets or sales outlets, the 
average man has taken on a new importance. He is re- 
vealed as a sort of business concern in himself. Collec- 
tively, he has become an economic institution—“The 
Buying Public.” The working masses of the nation’s 
population—the average men and women who stream 
into factories, shops, and offices in the morning, and out 
again at night, have been thought of in the past pri- 
marily as workers and producers, but today they are re- 
garded as consumers, as business men and women in their 
own right. 

If the producer is to have a market or sales outlet for 
his wares, this vast army of consumers must be placed 
and maintained in a position to buy. Each must be a 
solvent, going concern, with a constantly growing excess 
of net income from which further purchases can be made. 

With this discovery has come the realization that the 
masses, like other business concerns, need credit, and not 
only that they need it, for that has been known before, 
but that it is often sound economics for them to have it. 
Nor is the need for credit seen merely in terms of eco- 
nomics. The public now sees the broader, human and 
social usefulness of financing the workingman and 
woman so that they may obtain the essential services of 
life—medical care, education, recreation, and other tan- 
gible necessities. 

Today, it is admitted even in the most conventional 
circles that the individual in the business of running a 
family must and should borrow on occasions, the same 
as the manager of any other business, to consolidate his 
debts, to meet some unexpected emergency, or to finance 
some improvement that will establish him on firmer 
financial footing. Unfortunately, the retail credit man- 
ager too often, through lack of understanding or because 
of indifference, fumbles the opportunity of increasing the 
buying power of his own customers through failure to 
intelligently advise and assist them in consolidating many 
outstanding balances which have become burdensome. 

Within the finance experience of the writer, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent to him that so long as the 
merchants in a community, subservient to the urge of 
volume, bend their efforts toward getting accounts on 
the books without, at least, an equal effort to keep those 
purchasers solvent, just so long will our credit bureau 
files be cluttered up with some very sorry credit records 


(Continued on page 31.) 





“Every Man”—Said Theodore Roosevelt! 


VERY man,” said Theodore Roosevelt, ‘owes a 

part of his time and money to the development 

of the industry in which he is engaged.”” Mean- 
ing that every man is dependent for his success in his 
chosen profession upon the successful advancement of 
the profession as a whole. 

This is especially true of the profession of retail credit, 
for no matter how well you are performing your func- 
tion as a credit granter you could accomplish greater re- 
sults if you had the whole-hearted cooperation of all the 
credit granters in your community. 

So, you owe it to yourself to take an active part in the 
development of an interested, enthusiastic National mem- 
bership in your own locality! 

National membership is making steady, consistent 
gains. New members enrolled during the past nine 
months show a gratifying increase over the same period 
for 1934-1935. But the gain would be even greater if— 
every National member would consider himself a com- 
mittee of one and go out and sign up at least one new 
National member! 

You'll be doing the new member a favor—by getting 
him started off “on the right foot” in credit methods and 
practices. You'll be helping yourself and your store to 
strengthen credit safeguards in your community 
time you sign up a new member! 


each 





Start now! Use the membership blank below! 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 


of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 
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Membership Standing 
New Members Enrolled—June 1, 1935 to February 
29, 1936 


Region State City Region State City 





District No. 1 57 MISSOURI 115 
CONNECTICUT 6 Kansas City 46 
Miscellaneous 6 St. Louis 67 
MASSACHUSETTS 33 Miscellaneous 2 
Springfield 20 OKLAHOMA 2 
Miscellaneous 13 Miscellaneous 2 
RHODE ISLAND 18 . 
Providence 18 District No. 8 48 
TEXAS 48 
Districr No. 2. 117 Dallas 12 
NEW JERSEY 3 San Antonio 17 
Miscellaneous 3 Miscellaneous 19 
NEW YORK 114 
New York City 98 District No. 9 51 
Miscellaneous 16 COLORADO 43 
: Denver 37 
— 3 34 a Miscellaneous 6 
Miscellaneous 18 a ; 
p ’ Miscellaneous 3 
GEORGIA 10 UTAN > 
wumeciscemn 5 1 Mincllancous 2 
Miscellaneous 5 es 3 
stint Miscellaneous 3 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1 
Miscellaneous 1 District No. 10 71 
District No. 4 56 BRITISH COLUMBIA 4 
ALABAMA 17 Miscellaneous 4 
Birmingham 14 ALBERTA, CANADA 29 
Miscellaneous 3 Calgary 27 
KENTUCKY 2 Miscellaneous 2 
Miscellaneous 2 MONTANA 3 
LOUISIANA 1 Miscellaneous 3 
Miscellaneous 1 OREGON 1 
MISSISSIPPI 2 Miscellaneous 1 
Miscellaneous 2 WASHINGTON 34 
TENNESSEE 34 Spokane 
Memphis 19 Miscellaneous 17 
Miscellaneous 15 District No. 11 157 
District No. 5 141 ARIZONA + 
ONTARIO, CANADA 18 Miscellaneous 4 
Ottawa 17 CALIFORNIA 149 
Miscellaneous 1 Los Angeles 26 
MICHIGAN 22 Oakland 61 
Muskegon 18, San Francisco 46 
Miscellaneous 4 Miscellaneous 16 
OHIO 101 HAWAII 4 
Akron 26 Miscellaneous 4 
eee 27 Disrricr No. 12 402 
Steubenville 36 
Miscellaneous 12 aan “ ‘ 
. Miscellaneous 4 
District No. 6 96 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 24 
MANITOBA, CANADA 1 Washington 24 
Miscellaneous 1 MARYLAND 29 
IOWA 41 Baltimore 29 
Des Moines 14 PENNSYLVANIA 336 
Mason City 22 Pittsburgh 313 
Miscellaneous 5 Miscellaneous 23 
MINNESOTA 41 VIRGINIA 7 
Minneapolis 33 Miscellaneous 7 
Miscellaneous 8 WEST VIRGINIA 2 
NEBRASKA 12 Miscellaneous 2 
ee 12 pisrricr No. 13 66 
Superior 1 a ” 
. Chicago 13 
District No. 7 144 Miscellaneous 6 
ARKANSAS a INDIANA 7 
Miscellaneous 4 Miscellaneous 7 
KANSAS 23 WISCONSIN 40 
Wichita 18 Milwaukee 34 
Miscellaneous 5 Miscellaneous 6 
merce A EOE 
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News of the District Conferences 


were held in February. Another is scheduled for 

this month, one for April, and four for May. Al- 
though the addresses delivered at the February confer- 
ences were not received in time for this issue, the reports 
follow: 


TT WO district conferences (the Fifth and Twelfth) 


Fifth District—at Toledo 


The Annual Conference of the Fifth District (Ohio, 
Michigan, and Ontario) was held in Toledo, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18. 

Mr. G. W. Fischer, the new President of the District, 
reports: ““The Toledo Conference was highly successful 
and many good papers were read. In my opinion, the 
result of this Conference can be summed up in the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at the Conference: 

“ “Be it further resolved, that the delegates in session, 
after due consideration, feel that although the credit 
structure of the country is progressing toward stability, 
credit granters should continue to exercise due diligence 
in the performance of their duties in order that this 
progress may not be retarded, and that considerable 
thought should be exercised before embarking upon new 
and untried practices.’ ” 


New officers and directors are: President, Gordon W. 
Fischer, Tuttle & Clark, Detroit; Vice-President, F. G. 
Clegg, R. J. Devlin Company, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario; 
Secretary-Treasurer, O. L. Pfau, Strouss-Hirshberg Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio; National Director, J. G. Ost, Co- 
well & Hubbard Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Alternate Na- 
tional! Director, F. G. Clegg, R. J. Devlin Company, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. Directors: C. A. Brandes, M. 
O'Neill Co., Akron, O.; T. J. Mangin, Jr.. Wm. D. 
Hardy & Co., Muskegon, Mich.; J. D. Cathon, The 
Hoover Co., North Canton, O.; M. H. De Witt, Her- 
polsheimer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; B. D. Church- 
man, Lamson Bros. Co., Toledo, O.; and I. J. Tierney, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

President Driver attended the Conference and was a 
speaker at the banquet. Addresses from this Conference 
will appear in the next issue. 


Twelfth District—at Washington, D. C. 


The Annual Conference of the Twelfth District 
(Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) was a successful 
one, from every angle. General Manager-Treasurer 
Crowder, who was present, writes that the discussions 
were “interesting, timely, and constructive.” Several ad- 
dresses from this conference are promised for the April 
issue, 

A resolution passed at this conference endorsed the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Bill, H. R. 11,279, and pledged 
the support “of each and every member.” Further, it 
urged every member “to obtain a copy of this bill, fa- 
miliarize himself with it, and write or ask his Senator 
or Congressman to support this measure.” 

The following officers and directors were elected: 
President, Col. Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-President, J. D. Torrance, Ander- 
son-Newcomb Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. R. Hewitt, The Hecht Co., Washington, 
D. C.; National Director, Walter S. Hull, The Hecht 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Directors: E. E. Snyder, Raleigh MHaberdashers, 
Washington, D. C.; A. L. Pond, Thalhimer’s, Rich- 
mond, Va.; H. E. Northey, Rice’s Fashion Corner, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va.; A. M. Custer, Penn Traffic Co., Johns- 
town, Pa.; Walter L. Sonen, Pomeroy’s, Reading, Pa.; 
and E. A. Epstein, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


~mEr 


Coming Conferences 
Thirteenth District—at Chicago 


The First Annual Conference of the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict (Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin) will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, March 23 and 24. Ad- 
vance notices promise “two days packed full of interest 
and diversion—discussions of problems that confront you 
every day in your work.” 

Fred A. Smith, The Fair, Chicago, is General Chair- 
man, and John D. Kemper, Mandel Brothers, Chicago, 
is President of the District. Reservations may be sent 
to either of the above or to Frederick L. Davies, Secre- 
tary of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago, 35 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Eleventh District—at San Francisco 


The Eleventh District (California, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Hawaii) will hold its Second Annual Conference at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, April 17 and 18. Gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the mornings—group sessions, 
covering some twelve trade groups, in the afternoons. 
The Conference will close with a banquet on the second 
evening. 

H. Price Webb, L. Hart & Son, San Jose, Calif., is 
President, and Frank D. Francis, The Emporium, San 
Francisco, Secretary-Treasurer of the district. An at- 
tendance of between 400 and 500 is anticipated. 


The May Conferences 


First District (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Quebec) 
—Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., May 11 and 12. 

Tuirp District (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina)—Chattanooga, Tenn., May 11, 12 
and 13. (Joint meeting with Fourth District.) 

FourtH District (Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky)—Chattanooga, Tenn., May 
11, 12 and 13. 

EIGHTH District ( Texas)—Blackstone Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas, May 18, 19 and 20. 

TENTH District (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Alaska, Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan)—Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., May 17, 
18 and 19. 

(Full details of May Conferences in April issue.) 

~~ er 


Death of Roddey B. Burdine 


Roddey Bell Burdine, for 25 years head of the Miami 
department store bearing his name, died in a Miami 
Beach hospital February 15, from brain fever. He had 
been ill for a month. He was active in city affairs in 
Miami, had served in an advisory capacity to the city 
government on several occasions, and was chairman of 
the Florida State Racing Commission from 1931 to 1933. 
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FOREWORD 


The January “Foreword” mentioned the bonus, neu- 
trality, and substitute legislation to take care of Supreme 
Court decisions on alphabet units of the administration 
program, as among the major legislative matters at this 
session. 

The February Crepir Wor tp forecasted the passage 
of a revenue measure. Bonus and neutrality have be- 
come laws, the substitute AAA is nearly through Con- 
gress, and as recent days have shown, a revenue bill will 
be enacted. These measures affect each and every one 
but bankruptcy is of special interest to retail credit grant- 
ers. Read the article elsewhere in this issue concerning 
bankruptcy! 


LEGISLATIVE 


Financing Consumer Purchases 

Representative Scott, of Long Beach, California, on 
January 31 introduced H. R. 10,799, a bill to establish 
a consumers’ board and central bank for consumer co- 
operatives. The board would supervise the administra 
tion of the Consumers’ Credit Act of 1936, the title 
specified in the bill. i 

The bank would lend money to consumer cooperatives 
where such societies are operated for mutual benefit in 
collectively processing, purchasing, wholesaling, and _ re- 
tailing products, commodities, and goods of any descrip- 
tion, character, or kind for the ultimate consumption of 
members. It is understood that this bill is being actively 
supported but passage at this session, along with a vast 
volume of other bills, is not probable. 


Congress and Credit 

Credit is becoming increasingly important and_ that 
fact is‘ emphasized in bills pending before the House 
Bariking and Currency Committee. An actual count of 
the bills on its docket shows nearly ninety measures, in- 
troduced since the opening of this Congress, having some 
relation to or connection with credit. Comparatively 
few of the bills introduced relate to the same phase of 
credit so that the far-reaching scope of credit is indicated 
by the number of pending measures. 


FHA—Modernization Credit 


While H.R. 10,269, Representative Dingel, intro- 
duced January 15, extends Title I, Modernization 
Credit, of the National Housing Act, from April 1, 
1936 to April 1, 1937, there appears some doubt of its 
enactment. Many mercantile concerns are believed to 
favor the measure but considerable opposition from 
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By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


finance companies is said to be existent. Additional credit 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation would be pro- 
vided by companion Senate and House bills introduced 
February 12—S. 3998 and H.R. 11,104. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
N.A.C.M. (Wholesale) Survey 


Department of Commerce surveys are something of a 
job. Our December issue stated that the N.A.C.M. 
sales and collection survey would start about December 
20 but questionnaires were not distributed until February 
1. However, of the 1,500 cooperating business units, 
1,300 were received by February 21—an especially high 
batting average. Results will be made public around 
March 25. 

From the initial fifteen hundred, it is expected that 
cooperating units will be built up to a maximum of 5,000. 
With such monthly data from 5,000 firms and a corre- 
sponding picture from representative retail units as to 
collection percentages, business will have definite signal 
lights from now on as to expansion and recession of 
trade. 


Veterans’ Bonds Not Assignable 

Department stores will not be able to cash veterans’ 
bonus bonds; that much is reasonably certain as of this 
date (February 24). Treasury regulations concerning 
these bonds should be in print by the time this issue of 
The Crepit Wor p is published, but beyond cashing of 
such bonds by postmasters, as provided by the Bonus Act, 
and possible cashing by Federal Reserve member banks, 
such bonds are not assignable. 


COURT DECISIONS 
Important Bankruptcy Decision 


Republican Investment Company v. Alper, No. 6484, 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
decided January 13, 1936, is important to credit depart- 
ments. ‘The appellee, Alper, was indebted on a note to 
a personal finance company and after his discharge in 
bankruptcy continued to make “monthly payments on 
account of the note. About a year after the discharge 
payments were discontinued, and this action was brought 
to recover the balance unpaid.” 

The court ruled that the partial payments did not re- 
vive the debt and stated that a bankruptcy defense “goes 
much further than the defense under statutes of limita- 
tions; for in the latter case, except where a state statute 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Retaining the Customer’s Good Will 


When 


Declining an Account 


By J. B. HABERER* 


Credit Manager, The Boston Store, Fort Smith, Ark.; Director, 
Seventh District, National Retail Credit Association 


ETAINING the customer’s good will when de- 
clining his account is a very difficult problem. It 
requires greater delicacy of handling than any 

other matter brought before our fraternity. We are 
dealing with a different disposition and attitude in each 
customer and, to my knowledge, there is no set plan 
whereby we can decline all undesirable accounts and 
have the desired. favorable reaction. That which will 
be satisfactory to one person and retain his good will, 
will be a grave offense to another. 

Each of us in his particular line will be called on to 
meet different classes and types of people. I am the 
credit manager for a department store in a small city. 
My problems will be somewhat different from yours, 
perhaps, but on the whole they will coincide sufficiently 
in a general way. 

I find there are two possible ways of declining credit, 
either by letter or by personal contact. My experience 
has been that the personal contact method is more effec- 
tive. 

A letter is a cold statement of facts. If we wish to 
retain the good will of our customer when declining his 
account, we must be very careful in wording our declina- 
tion as the desired subtleties are sometimes destroyed in 
writing. Also our statements in writing are oftentimes 
misinterpreted and, unfortunately, we are not present 
to correct this misinterpretation. The voice and manner 
mean so much in instances such as these. 

I resort to the use of the letter in the following cases: 
when a person does not warrant an extension of credit 
because of his utter disrespect of courtesies formerly ex- 
tended to him; in contacting persons whom you cannot 
reach except through a letter; and as a means of ar- 
ranging for a future meeting. 

In the first case, where I speak of the person who has 
disregarded courtesies formerly extended to him I am 
speaking of the “dead-beat,” the man who has many un- 
paid obligations—is doing nothing about them—and only 
wants to incur more obligations to be left unpaid. 

This type of person is, of course, highly undesirable 
and it is a waste of time to exert a great deal of energy 
in order to accommodate this particular customer. There 
is no possibility of his misinterpreting our written point- 
blank declination of credit! We have frequently had 


*An address before the Seventh District Conference, Janu- 
ary 19-21, 1936. 
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occasion to refer this particular class of customer to the 
Credit Bureau and in few instances have known such 
applicants to entirely reform and become good paying 
charge customers. 

In the second case, we have a great number of cus- 
tomers from surrounding towns. Usually through a 
letter I am able to arrange for a future appointment so 
that I might see and talk to my customer. In the rare 
cases where this is impossible, I find a letter useful. This 
is really the most difficult letter we have to write. 

It takes a great deal of skill and tact to word a letter 
with the exact shade of meaning clearly defined so that 
it may not misrepresent us. As I have said, these cus- 
tomers are rare, but we do have a number who use our 
shopping service and though the time may arise when 
it becomes necessary to discontinue their credit accounts 
they are still greatly to be desired as C.O.D. mail order 
customers. 

The third and last case is usually just a matter of 
form. Be certain it is courteous, tactfully worded and 
to the point, so that the customer will not delay in ar- 
ranging for a meeting date. 

As for the personal contact method, the credit man- 
ager must be courteous, considerate, careful of his dic- 
tion, tactful, and a strategist. 

In the effort to make personal contact we show our 
customer that we are indeed interested in him and his 
credit account. We are already a step on our way to a 
better understanding. At this point comes the test of 
a valuable credit man. It is in such discussions that we 
gain the confidence of a customer and our manner of 
handling the situation will determine this customer’s 
future attitude toward our store. 

At this particular time many of our customers who 
have had a doubtful credit standing are looking forward 
to better situations. We all know that business condi- 
tions are improving and the future does hold more and 
better positions for our applicants. For this reason we 
must be sure to retain the good will of our customer. 

We have been through a period of strain and a great 
number of our customers have found it hard to adjust 
themselves readily, thereby incurring a larger number 
of obligations than they can successfully handle. This 
particular person is generally a sound customer at heart. 
He desires to reestablish his credit and it is your oppor- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


‘ 


Shermantine’s New System Saves $310.00 a 
’ Month 

Mr. S. E. Shermantine, General Manager of the Re- 
tailers Credit Association of San Francisco and Oakland 
(and President of the National Consumer Credit Re- 
porting Corporation) makes 
the statement that the new 
system installed in their two 
offices has increased collec- 
tions 20 to 25 per cent. 

In discussing these new 
methods, Mr. Shermantine 
said that his estimate of 
$310.00 a month in savings 
is very conservative; that sav- 
ing is in clerical costs alone. 
He points out that the filing 
costs in the two offices were 
reduced over 30 per cent and 
that there was a further sav- 
ing by reason of the reduction in the filing space used 
which was an 80 per cent reduction. 





S. E. Shermantine 


The work has been entirely reorganized from the 
former method. The new method involves the installa- 
tion of Visible Card Records in which the name of the 
debtor appears on the visible line of each card. The cards 
are filed alphabetically. 

The alphabet is split five ways and each operator 
handles her own section of the alphabet. Each operator 
has a secretary who handles the correspondence work, 
listing of claims, and fills in a portion of her day on the 
telephone. 

This new arrangement has several advantages. One 
is, that when calls are received it is unnecessary for the 
operator to make a memorandum and then call the in- 
quirer back but she can immediately refer to the card, 
give the necessary information, and dispose of the matter 
at once. This, of course, eliminates a great deal of wasted 
time as well as effecting a reduction in telephone cost. 

In collection work, the system has enabled them to 
double their telephone contacts. It is through this means 
that they have been able to increase their collections 20 
to 25 per cent. Mr. Shermantine says that probably 
the greatest advantage in the new method is that it re- 
sulted in bringing in new subscribers. These were at- 
tracted by the improved collection service and the im- 
proved information service, and as a result, “we have 
been able to increase the number of collectible items and 
increase our net profits as well.” 

The records are handled on a master form on which 
the debtor is listed by name. This form stays in the 
file until the final payment is made. Those who may be 
interested in seeing a copy of the forms used, may pro- 
cure samples by getting in touch with the Acme Card 
System Company of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Ost Reelected by Cleveland 

The officers and directors of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company, with one exception, were re- 
cently reelected to serve for another year. J. G. Ost, 
Secretary, Cowell & Hubbard Company, was reelected 
as President. C. W. Reinhardt, Credit Manager, Chand- 
ler & Rudd Company, is Vice-President, succeeding P. D. 
Whiteman, of Kinney & Levan Company. Frank R. 
Dill, of the Cleveland Trust Co., continues as Treasurer, 
and William H. Gray was retained for his nineteenth 
year as Secretary-Manager. 

Charles Dicken, Credit Manager, Wm. Taylor Son & 
Co., was elected as a new member of the board of trus- 
tees, which, in addition to the officers, also includes the 
following: 

H. P. Chadwick, B. R. Baker Co.; G. C. Driver, The 
May Co.; Charles R. Egeler, Halle Bros. Co.; C. C. 
Kortz, The Higbee Co.; and Wallis Slater, Sterling & 
Welch Co. 

DOr 

The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., re- 
cently sent to its members an attractive four-page cir- 
cular showing a group photograph of its 49 credit in- 
vestigators. 

Der 
Suggestions Invited for Finance Group Meeting 

Ross M. Carrell, Secretary-Treasurer of Thrift, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, who will be Chairman of the Finance 
Group at the. Omaha Convention, requests those inter- 
ested in attending this group meeting to send him their 
names as well as their suggestions for subjects to be dis- 
cussed, 

“Tf I can get, in advance,” he writes, “some idea of 
how many will be there and what they are interested in, 
it will facilitate arranging the program.” 

The group will consist ’of industrial bankers, personal 
loan departments of commercial banks, and sales finance 
companies. There will be no set speeches, as the sessions 
will be confined to round-table discussions of mutual 
interest. 

“Der 

See the new “half-inch” size National Emblem electro- 
type on the front cover of this issue. Looks better— 
prints better! Price, fifty cents. 

~DEr 
Salt Lake City Deplores Tendency to Encourage 
Compromise and Evasion of Debts 

The Associated Retail Credit Men of Salt Lake City, 
at their annual meeting in January, passed a resolution 
“deploring the tendency of public agencies and many 
employers of labor to advocate and encourage debtors to 
compromise and evade payment of debts.” 

It was suggested that the Association institute an edu- 
cational campaign, “whereby employers will be requested 
to emphasize to employees the sanctity of contracts and 
accounts.” 
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New York Association Elects 

At their February meeting, the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of New York City, Inc., elected the follow- 
ing officers and directors who will take office April 1: 

President, A. J. Kramer, Borden Farm Products Co. ; 
Vice-President, J. L. Brice, Bloomingdale Brothers; Sec- 
retary, A. B. Buckeridge, The Credit Bureau, Inc. Di- 
rectors: B. A. Farrell, Frederick Loeser & Co.; Walter 
Strickland, Best & Co.; W. F. McDermott, Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria; James Humphry, Jr., B. Altman & Co.; 
H. E. Armstrong, James McCreery & Co.; M. C. Har- 
ris, John Wanamaker’s; L. Jacobs, Ovington’s; George 
Miller, Arnold Constable & Co.; E. L. Eckert, Rogers 
Peet Co.; James M. Malloy, Abraham & Strauss; J. H. 
Zelch, Gimbel Brothers; Wm. J. Morgan, Brooks Broth- 
ers; and Walter E. Baab, Franklin Simon & Co. 

~DEr 
Lively Discussion of Terms at St. Louis Open 
Forum 

At the February meeting of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of St. Louis, a three-cornered discussion be- 
tween E. F. Horner, Credit Manager of Kline’s; E. E. 
Paddon, Credit Manager, Lammert Furniture Co.; and 
Rufus T. Stephenson, Secretary-Treasurer of Garland’s, 
brought out some lively discussion. “The outstanding 
credit problem for 1936,” the meeting was told, “is over- 
liberalization of credit terms.” 

“Der 

Oakland Elects Its First Woman President 

Miss Nora Ellen O’Connell, Credit Manager of the 
Gray Shop, Oakland, Calif., and first president of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Oakland, was elected 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Granters of 
Alameda County (Oakland) at the February meeting. 
Miss O’Connell, who is the first woman to head the 
Oakland Association, will go to the National Conven- 
tion this year as the Association’s delegate. 

“er 

Tulsa’s “On-to-Omaha” Committee, under the direc- 
tion of W. F. Latting, is conducting a series of weekly 
dances to raise funds to defray the expenses of the Tulsa 
delegation to the Omaha Convention. 

~De" 

“The Buzzer” is the new name of 
the monthly organ of the Rochester 
Retail Credit Association, chosen in 
a recent contest open to all members. 

“Der 

With the Accent on Sales! 

John Vaughn, Credit Sales Man- 
ager, The Jones Store Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., recently won the $600 
first prize offered by the store to the 
employee selling the most shirts. He 
won a $300 prize in a similar con- 
test held earlier in the season! 

“Der 
New Officers in Duluth 

The Associated Retail Credit Men 

of Duluth (Minn.) at their twenty- 
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second annual meeting, February 19, elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, R. M. Grinager, Credit Manager, Enger 
& Olson, Inc.; Vice-President, L. C. Husband, George 
A. Gray Co.; Secretary, George Fairley, Duluth Retail 
Credit Association; Treasurer, Miss Mae Cummings, 
M. C. Albenberg Co.; Directors: Harold C. Pederson, 
Bolton Swanby Co.; and Albert Mark, Freimuth’s, Inc. 


So” 


Twenty-Third Annual Convention—National Retail 
Credit Association—Omaha, Neb., June 16-19, 1936. 
Plan now to attend—it will pay you dividends! 


~er 


Pittsburgh’s New Board of Directors 


The photograph below, taken February 4, shows the 
new Board of Directors of the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh ( Pa.) : 

Front Row (left to right): L. Michaels, Harris 
Stores Co.; Richard Helmstadter, Helmstadter Brothers ; 
Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, Inc.; David H. 
Goldman, Rosa Goldman Co. ; W. Gould Taylor, White 
Motor Company—President of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Pittsburgh; C. G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s; 
H. C. Engel, McCreery & Co. 

Mipp._e Row (left to right): John Gwyer, John 
Gwyer Press; J. L. Gillespie, J. L. Gillespie Co.; Felix 
Weil, Ruben Furniture Co.; C. W. Orwig, Common- 
wealth Trust Co.; Miss E. J. Rowe, Boyd’s; T. L. 
Ford, Boggs & Buhl, Inc.; Mrs. A. R. Joyce, Shields 
Shop; M. S. Zimmerman, Duquesne Light Co.; Miss 
M. A. Schwalm, Rosenbaum Co.; C. E. Willis, New 
York Life Insurance Co.; C. Guy Ferguson, The Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


Tor Row (left to right): R. W. Sloan, Reymer & 
Bros. Co.; H. W. Leonard, Joseph Horne Co.; B. J. 
Lindberg, Spear & Co.; Mrs. Helen Coudriet, Record- 
ing Secretary, The Credit Bureau, Inc.; J. A. Brown, 
J. R. Weldin Co.; A. C. Dunn, Frank & Seder, Inc. ; 
H. E. Wilson, Gimbel Brothers; E. A. McDermott, The 
Credit Bureau, Inc. 
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The Fundamentals--or “First Steps”-- 
of Retail Credit Procedure 


By J. W. McCONNELL 
Formerly Retail Credit Manager, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago 


HERE is little similarity between the credits of a 

retail house and those of a wholesale concern. The 

two have entirely different policies, as they deal 
with different kinds of patronage, and their attitude to- 
ward their customers differs as much as do the customers 
themselves. The manner of obtaining information on 
which to base their decision is also different. Their ob- 
jects are, perhaps, alike but must be reached by differ- 
ent means. 

The merchant buying from the wholesaler considers 
the price, quality, terms and dating. He may also con- 
sider the service given but, even then, only as regards 
prompt deliveries; but with the retailer, his service and 
treatment, the method of handling and taking care of cus- 
tomers, are prime considerations. 

The retail customer is much more of a human per- 
sonality, usually one of the “weaker sex,” consequently 
less of a hard business machine than the wholesale buyer. 
She, as a rule, buys in person and often has personal inter- 
views with the credit man. She requires more personal 
attention than the merchant and, as she is less familiar 
with business methods and more sensitive concerning ques- 
tions, necessitates more careful and considerate treatment. 

Another fact worth noting here, emphasizing the differ- 
ence between wholesale and retail transactions: When 
the dealer makes a purchase from the wholesaler, it is 
always in the nature of an investment and is expected to 
bring him returns in the shape of profits, or an increase 
of business; but the retail buyer’s purchases are almost 
always in the nature of an expenditure. (My remarks, 
or views, here expressed, concerning wholesale credits, 
should not be considered as authoritative, as my experi- 
ence has been wholly with retail credit customers. ) 

There are many people thoroughly honest and sincere 
in their intention to pay any debt they may contract. 
Sometimes, however (being of an improvident nature and 
extravagant in their tastes), while they earn a good sub- 
stantial salary they spend it as they go. Accidents, sick- 
ness or other adverse circumstances come their way, they 
become hopelessly involved with the unlooked-for expense, 
and get up to their ears in debt. 

They can’t pay, try as they may, and eventually become 
accustomed to this condition so that being in debt (or 
being known to owe their grocer, butcher, baker, etc.) is 
no longer embarrassing. They become inured to their 
predicament and their innate honesty of purpose deserts 
them, or is no longer assertive. ‘A/l this should be borne 
in mind when you are asked to extend credit on a purely 
“character” basis, for it is too true that a person must 
have the ability to pay as well as the inclination. A writer 
in the little book published monthly by W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled Through the Meshes, says, “I 
like the statement of Hamilton Fish: 

“ “If you never break a promise; if you always pay the 


money you owe exactly on the day it is due, nobody will 
know but that you are worth a million. And you will 
be just as good a risk as a man worth a billion, for all 
that he could do would be to pay promptly on the due 
date.’ ” 

A customer having the reputation of being prompt pay 
should be highly prized, as he gives evidence of having 
his affairs well in hand; is systematical in his habits, 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
the principles and practice of retail credit. 
Too often, we overlook the fact that many 
of our members are beginners in the field 
of credit and need a groundwork of just 
such information as this article contains. 

Each succeeding article will be written 
by an outstanding credit executive 
(chosen for his knowledge of his subject) 
and will be practical as well as educational. 

It is hoped that this series will prove to 
be a “reader’s course” in retail credit! 

















jealous of his good name and, therefore, not at any time 
likely to buy more than he can pay for. He should at 
every opportunity be given to understand that his trade 
is appreciated and if anything arises of a controversial 
nature in connection with any of his purchases, his good 
record should secure for him prompt adjustment of his 
claim. 

When accounts are opened, the terms are plainly stated, 
the larger retail houses requiring the bills to be paid be- 
tween the Ist and the 10th of the month following that 
of purchase. New accounts are usually watched for six 
months to see that these terms are observed and as soon 
as a customer shows a disposition to pay on account, or 
not pay at all in the allotted time, it is thefi advisable to 
send a reminder in the form of a letter or statement of 
account. By following out this plan or a more subtle 
one, you will convey to your customer the idea that his 
or her remissness has not escaped your notice. 

The average person takes pride in building a reputa- 
tion for prompt pay and, when respectfully reminded that 
he is liable to drift into the “slow” class, feels thankful 
to you for the reminder. Then again, the customer 
owing a bill is liable to refrain from making purchases 
until the bill is paid. You will thus see that your inter- 
ests and the customer’s are best served by requiring 
prompt settlement. 


Obtaining Information 


As the wholesale credit man should, to some extent, 
inform himself concerning the general financial condi- 
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tions of the country, so the retail credit man should keep 
in touch with local financial or industrial conditions, but 
his information, though less extensive, must be much 
more minute and specific. For instance, if a large manu- 
facturing house in his locality cuts down its force; if a 
body of men go on a strike; if a plant is about to move 
away from the city, he should know all such facts, for 
they are of value to him to the extent that they affect 
customers he has already extended credit to. 

He must keep his eyes and ears open and will thus 
learn to absorb many facts each day concerning his cus- 
He should read, or have his assistant read, the 
daily papers for news of bankruptcy petitions, law suits, 
divorces and scandals, deaths, society news and happen- 
ings, and in this connection have his credit list checked 
up daily. 


tomers. 


The retail credit man has a much more difficult task 
than his wholesale brother in obtaining information (on 
which to establish credit) from a customer. He has to 
use tact and diplomacy, for, as a rule, applications for 
credit in the retail business are made by women, the 
majority of whom know little of commercial affairs ; con- 
sequently, in order to acquire his information, it is neces- 
sary that he draw them out tactfully. 

It is important when receiving an application for credit 
to get: 

1. The correct name, and, in every case, the first name 
in full. 

The residence address. 
The occupation, business and business address. 


Wh 


References, such as banks, other firms where the ap- 
plicant has already established credit. 

Whether or not they are property owners. 

6. Names of adult members of family, if authorized 
to use the account. 


Jt 


Under the head of “business and business address” if 
applicant is an employee, endeavor to get the extent of 
his income; if a member of a firm, you can get a great 
deal of information of value by obtaining a report from 
the commercial agencies. 

Personal references are of little aid to you in deter- 
mining whether or not an applicant is entitled to credit, 
as it frequently happens that the names given are en- 
tirely unknown to you and, in order to appraise their true 
value, it would be necessary to make an investigation of 
their affairs also. 

The fact that an applicant has gone through bank- 
ruptcy or was slow in making payment five years ago, 
does not always affect his retail credit, if his present char- 
acter and standing are good. The retailer wants specific 
facts; the applicant’s position, or source of income, the 
extent of his property, his present or past charge accounts. 
Such questions as the amount of his bank account, etc., 
are considered legitimate. In case the applicant is a 
married woman, these questions, of course, refer to her 
husband. 

It is important, however, that certain pertinent ques- 
tions be asked in the opening of an account, such as the 
first name of the wife. If any other members of the 
family are authorized to use the account their names 
should also be obtained and, most important of all, the 
signature of the applicant should be taken and filed for 
future reference. 
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When interviewing an applicant for credit, the credit 
man should be cordial in the extreme—show that he is 
keenly desirous of cultivating the good will of the ap- 
plicant and eager to secure a new customer. He should 
not be too formal or interrogative in his endeavors to 
obtain the information he desires, and should be quick to 
notice when his queries are reaching the embarrassing 
point. 

Frequently, applicants for credit at a retail store, who 
have already established accounts at other stores, will 
refuse to answer the most simple questions as to occupa- 
tion, etc., being of the opinion that it is only necessary 
to refer to some prominent firm, with the remark, “They 
can tell you all about me.” The credit man should 
here use tact, be politely insistent, and get his informa- 
tion on those points direct from the applicant. Never 
impose on the other fellow the task of supplying you with 
information that you can, with a little ingenuity, obtain 
direct from the person applying for credit, or from the 
credit bureau. 

(Editor’s Note: J. W. McConnell, the author of this 
article, had a long and interesting retail credit career: 
From 1899 to 1904, Credit Manager for Schleung and 
Mayer, Chicago; from 1904 to 1930, Retail Credit 
Manager for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago; he 
was President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Chicago from 1925 to 1930. He is now retired and re- 
sides at the Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago.) 
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HE locating of “skips” is one of our oldest prob- 

lems. In fact it began after Adam and Eve left 

the Garden of Eden. When Cain killed Abel, 
God said, “Cain where is Abel, thy brother?” and Cain 
answered, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” God was try- 
ing to locate Abel. 

As the world grew, so did this problem increase until 
today it is one of our greatest tasks. We are all, of 
course, familiar with the fact that the proper method of 
securing an application for credit takes in such features 
as applicant’s address, names and addresses of nearest rela- 
tives, telephone numbers, etc. Also, information as to 
lodges, societies and church the applicant belongs to, as 
well as firms with which he trades, helps considerably. 

I would suggest that in referring to any of these in 
months or years later, do not ask the question, ““Where 
has Mr. Blank moved?” but, instead, “Do you know 
Mr. Blank’s telephone number?” This question takes 
from the other person’s mind the thought that you might 
be calling from some collection agency or other organiza- 
tion, trying to collect a bill. In asking for the informa- 
tion in this manner, try to carry the impression that you 
are a friend just come into the city and it is important 
that you get in touch with this person. As a rule informa- 
tion received or remarks made will lead to an important 
clue. 

When your collector or investigator calls at the last ad- 
dress where a customer lived, to inquire among the neigh- 
bors, he should leave the company’s car around the corner, 
also leave his collection wallet. All credit and collection 
managers know that people as a whole dislike the “human 
species” known as collectors. It is well for your repre- 
sentative to again ask Mr. Blank’s telephone number, 
instead of where has he moved; or he may ask his business 
address, as people living next door often know where the 
person was employed even though they would not know 
where he moved. 

If the first person called upon does not know the in- 
formation requested, the next step is to ask if there is 
any person in the neighborhood with whom these people 
visited or called upon frequently. Usually there is some 
family in the neighborhood with whom they were on 
friendly terms. In calling on this person one must use 
the utmost caution, as he will be less willing to give the 
telephone number or any information whatsoever. 

Registered mail helps materially in locating “skips” as 
the Post Office Department will return his address if 
requested. (Section 1218, P.L. & R., 1932.) 

All large firms that have a number of “skips” should 
have a regular clerk, part of whose duty each day is to 
aid the company in tracing. This clerk becomes trained 
and accustomed to this important work, and prides him- 
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Locating “Skips”-- 
An Age-Old Problem 


By C. A. CALDWELL 


Credit Manager, Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, Texas 


self in his ability to locate lost customers. Many firms 
give this very necessary part of the collection and credit 
work too little attention, turning it over to various clerks 
to work on at their spare time or leaving it to the collec- 
tors who do not have the time to spare from their collec- 
tion work; as a result it is not well done. 

Please remember that in some cases it takes an hour 
or two of real hard work to secure worth-while informa- 
tion; otherwise, your letters are returned and collectors 
are sent out on “wild goose chases” without results. 

There have been many methods used with which the 
general public is familiar, such as notices saying “an 
express package awaits them,” or they are “relatives of a 
deceased person who has left them many thousands of 
dollars,” etc. I am not criticising these methods as they 
might help in some cases. 

The information I have tried to pass on to you covers 
the simple “home” methods that can be used by all firms 
in every city alike. These methods have assisted my com- 
pany for the past thirty-one years. The “skip” losses 
have been held to the minimum, and lost debtors have 
been traced all over the United States, and in a large 
percentage of the cases we have secured our money. 


(Editor's Note: Some retailers are successfully getting 
new addresses of “skips” by the simple expedient of mail- 
ing a sales announcement to a list of skips—under third- 
class postage—with the following inscription printed on 
the lower left-hand corner: “Postmaster:, If addressee 
has removed, notify sender on FORM 3547 postage for 
which is guaranteed.” Ask your postmaster about Form 


3547.) 
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Letters That Cross the Editor’s Desk 


Are We “Infected With the Sales at Any Cost 
Virus’’? 

Thank you for sending me a proof of Mr. Crowder’s 
February editorial. I agree with its point completely. 

It seems to me there has been a regrettable tendency 
to make credit granting a part of the sales promotion 
function, with the sales executive having much more to 
say about what shall or shall not be done, than the credit 
executive. Also, from comments during the last year by 
credit managers themselves, it would seem that even they 
have been infected by the sales at any cost virus: Com- 
ments on the credit manager’s opportunity to do a sell- 
ing job have indicated his viewpoint. 

It is rather unfortunate that selling, which requires an 
enthusiastic, optimistic tone, should be so confused with 
credit granting, which demands sane balance and modest 
conservatism. The two functions don’t jibe unless there 
is a chief executive who weighs equitably the claims of 
both, and maintains the net profit angle as against the 
“poosh ’em out” angle—CHARLES K. MacDermvut, 
Jr., Managing Editor, Dry Goods Economist, New York 
City. 
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Past President Reed Likes Sidney Baer’s 
Article! 


Have just finished looking over the February issue of 
The Crepir Wortp and, once more, I doff my hat to 
the editors. 

I believe that Mr. Baer’s article might be reproduced 
in reprint form, for distribution among credit managers 
so that eventually the executives of our various firms 
might read it. 

Mr. Baer has emphasized, in a big way, the new and 
important position which the credit manager himself oc- 
cupies to business in general. Credit managers who ap- 
preciate his stand should see to it that their executives 
read the article. Congratulations, again! You are do- 
ing a good job with The Crepir WorLp.—CuHar_es M. 
Reep, General Manager, The Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, Denver. 
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Past Presidents - - Houston 
Association 


Seated (left to right): A. F. 
Kuhleman, 1926-1935; Marley 
Styner, 1932-1933; C. W. Hurley, 
Secretary since 1917. Standing (left 
to right): Mike Weinstein, 1934; 
W. A. Raymond, 1925; H. B. 
Jewett, 1924; L. M. Jahn, 1927; L. 
S. Crowder; N. C. Munger, Jr., 
1923; Leopold L. Meyer, 1922; A. 
P. Todd, 1917; Jack Leavitt, 1932; 
R. E. Parlette, 1929; F. G. Cassara, 
1930; O. C. Faulkner, 1931; Walter 
H. Smith, 1928; and H. A. Will- 
rich, 1919, 
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Houston Retail Credit Men’s Association 


Holds Another “Old Guard” Day 


The Houston Retail Credit Men’s Association, glad 
to welcome back one of its founders, and knowing that 
General Manager-Treasurer Crowder of the National 
Retail Credit Association was going to be in Texas, 
requested him to appear as Guest Speaker for its An- 
nual Banquet, January 20. It was through the efforts 
of Mr. Crowder and Mr. A. P. Todd that the Houston 
Association was founded—February 16, 1917. 

The Entertainment Committee decided they could pay 
respects to the founders of the Association and were able 
to bring out 15 of its 19 past presidents. The program 
began with the annual report of the retiring president, 
A. F. Kuhleman, followed by the election of the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 

F. R. Springer, President; R. F. Cire, First Vice- 
President; E. H. Brown, Second Vice-President ; C. W. 
Hurley, Secretary; J. Collier Hurley, Assistant Secre- 
tary; and Henry C. Horne, Treasurer. 

Directors: A. F. Kuhleman; L. E. Newton; John W. 
Stiers; Charlotte Cutting; C. A. Marlette; J. W. Wad- 
dle; L. A. Willbanks; and Jack Davis. 

The program was then placed in the hands of Marley 
Styner, President of the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of Texas and Director of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, who acted as Master of Ceremonies and in- 
troduced the honor guest. At the same time, he paid 
special tribute to Mr. C. W. Hurley who is not only a 
charter member of the Houston Association but also a 
charter member of the National Association; he then 
presented Mr. Hurley with a scroll on behalf of the 
Houston Association in honor of his distinguished serv- 


ice. 


The Master of Ceremonies then introduced Mr. A. 
P. Todd, the first president of the Houston Association, 
who, in turn, presented Mr. Crowder. Mr. Crowder’s 
message was well received and it is anticipated that an 
increase in membership will develop, through his visit, 
throughout the Southwest.—Houston Bulletin. 
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Support the Pending Bankruptcy Bill 
(H. R. 11219--The Chandler Bill Revised) 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


ONGRESS passed an amendatory bankruptcy bill 

on March 3, 1933 (Public No. 420, 72nd Con- 

gress), by which, through the medium of Sec. 74, 
“any person excepting a corporation,” insolvent or unable 
to meet his debts as they mature, could effect a composi- 
tion or obtain an extension. Theoretically speaking, this 
section is applicable to all classes alike, including the 
wage earner, but in practice it has been found of little 
or no use to the wage earner, except under what is known 
as the ‘Debtors’ Court” in Birmingham, Alabama. 

A vast volume of consumer credit is extended solely 
upon the basis of future earnings of the applicant for 
credit. While it is true most of the credit so extended 
to debtors is repaid, there are many other debtors, equally 
honest, who cannot repay because they are harassed by 
garnishments and attachments. 

By a very liberal interpretation of Sec. 74, the (then) 
Federal Judge at Birmingham, and the special referee 
appointed by him, Valentine J. Nesbit, Esq., have been 
obtaining excellent results but, as was stated in the May, 
1935, Crepir Wor Lp, “to extend the Birmingham plan 
of operation under Sec. 74 to. the entire United States 
would require an endless amount of time and labor and 
would almost surely fail of success.” In fact, early in 
the present Congress, in an explanation accompanying a 
suggested general revision of the Bankruptcy Act, a na- 
tional group studying the subject stated that Sec. 74 has 
“failed to accomplish its purpose.” 

This situation could only be remedied by a new bank- 
ruptcy amendment. Accordingly, the National Retail 
Credit Association sponsored the introduction in Con- 
gress on February 25, 1935, of H. R. 6140, the so-called 
Chandler Bill. The Crepir Worvp article referred to, 
in explaining the Chandler bill, suggested that some 
changes might be necessary as a result of later study. 
The purpose of the bill, of course, was to bring about a 
workable plan for the entire United States under which 
the wage-earner debtor could amortize his debts, embody- 
ing in that plan those features of procedure existing in 
Birmingham which experience had shown to be desirable. 

If necessity existed for the Chandler bill in February, 
1935, that necessity is greater now. 

On November 21, 1935, the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the 5th Circuit (Birmingham circuit) in 
McKeever v. Local Finance Company (80 Fed. Rep. 
[2d] 449) held that a debtor whose earnings were $220 
per month and who was making monthly payments of 
$50 per month on an extension proposed by him and ac- 
cepted by his creditors, could drop the extension and file 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The debtor had paid 
approximately one-third of his indebtedness when he filed 
the bankruptcy petition. The creditors contested the 
bankruptcy proceeding and, in the hearing on this issue, 
Judge William I. Grubb (since deceased), the father of 
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the Birmingham plan, finding that the bankrupt’s earn- 
ings were sufficient to carry out the extension, ordered 
him to do so and dismissed his voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

From his decision adverse to the right to drop the ex- 
tension and resort to bankruptcy, an appeal was taken to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. As a result of the hear- 
ing, the order of the lower court was reversed on the 
ground that “An arrangement entered into binding a 
debtor’s future earnings beyond the time of his willing- 
ness to have them applied, is contrary to the spirit and 
the letter of the bankruptcy law. Such an arrangement 
does not promote, it defeats, the purposes for which Sec. 
74 and the other bankruptcy statutes were enacted.” The 
effect of this interpretation is disturbing to both the re- 
tail merchant and the debtor. 

With a view to remedying this situation, Representa- 
tive Chandler on February 17, 1936, reintroduced his 
amendment in revised form and the new bill is known as 
H. R. 11219. While the new bill follows ina general 
way the bill as originally introduced, in its revised form 
it takes care of loopholes in the Birmingham plan 
brought about by the decision cited. Adequate provisions 
have been written into the bill to enforce extension agree- 
ments as to future earnings. When such earnings are 
the basis of the extension, resort to bankruptcy can be 
blocked if the debtor is able, through the medium of those 
earnings, to complete his extension agreement with his 
creditors. 


Some minor changes already have been suggested and 
note is being made of them. In the main, however, the 
bill as introduced is believed to be satisfactory to the in- 
terest of all concerned. We have had the benefit, in the 
revision, of the very able assistance of Referee Nesbit. 
It has been endorsed by Paul C. Vaughan, President of 
the Birmingham Association, and his fellow-members, and 
is receiving the active support of other Association lead- 
ers, such as General Manager-Treasurer Growder and 
President Emeritus Lawo. 

In fact, Mr. Crowder was present at a recent session 
of the Debtors’ Court in Birmingham, and was much 
impressed by the procedure and the results obtained. 
While, as was stated in the February Crepir Wor Lp, 
“delays have been encountered in bringing about a revi- 
sion of the Chandler bill to meet objections raised and 
these delays may prove embarrassing,” still the bill, as 
revised, is now actually introduced in Congress and its 
supporters are sanguine of the ultimate enactment into 
law of its provisions. 

The bill is pending before a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee, of which Representative 
Chandler of Memphis, Tenn., is Chairman. Other 
members of the subcommittee are: Representative Hat- 
ton W. Sumners, of Dallas, Tex.; James P. B. Duffy, 
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of Rochester, N. Y.; Charles F. McLaughlin, of Omaha, 
Neb.; Sam Hobbs, of Selma, Ala.; Randolph Perkins, 
of Woodcliff Lake, N. J.; and Earl C. Michener, of 
Adrian, Mich. Many members of Congress are anxious 
to adjourn at an early date in order to participate in the 
forthcoming general election but, notwithstanding that 
fact, credit granters are urged to press upon their friends, 
both in and out of Congress, the need for passage of this 
measure before adjournment. 

(Note: Within the limited scope of this article it is 
not possible to discuss the features of the bill in detail 
but the National Office as well as the writer will be glad 
to furnish copies on request.) 
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The Finance Company’s Place in Selling 

(Continued from page 19.) 
that might have been good had not over-enthusiastic 
credit managers approved charges brought before them 
as a result of the expenditure of thousands of dollars by 
the sales department for alluring advertising which, much 
too often, features ridiculous terms and book-closing 
dates. 

From the finance company’s point of view, there can 
be no substitute for the principles involved in a Com- 
munity Credit Policy, which reserves to the retail mer- 
chant (and is preserved by the credit manager) the right 
to dictate profitable terms at the beginning of a transac- 
tion, and to impose a reasonable carrying charge for 
balances carried beyond the due date. 

In general, those principles are faithfully observed by 
the finance companies as a matter of self-preservation, 
and in recognition of the fact that a free and healthy 
flow of credit cannot exist if we persist in jamming too 
much of it into the channels of trade. These principles 
seem to be as applicable to merchandise on the mer- 
chant’s shelf as to money in the finance company’s till. 
A freezing up of the assets of a merchant is just as in- 
evitable as in the case of a bank when over-expansion of 
credit is indulged in. 

The position of the finance company with respect to 
extension of retail credit has not yet been fully appreci- 
ated by the retail merchants. My information does not 
include statistics regarding the number of retail mer- 
chants’ accounts which have been balanced through the 
medium of loans from finance companies, but speaking, 
unofficially, on behalf of a large number of finance com- 
pany members of the National Retail Credit Association, 
I venture the assertion that your collection percentages 
would not be quite so high, nor your credit sales so 
voluminous if that vast buying public did not have ac- 
cess to legitimate finance plans; nor can you possibly 
know how much of your firm’s merchandise was paid for 
with cash that the purchaser obtained from the finance 
company. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars are borrowed 
from the finance companies to pay taxes and insurance 
premiums, utility deposits, and service charges; to pay 
for emergency repairs on the car, replacement of tires, 
home repairs, doctor and dental bills, and many other 
things which descend upon the individual with such sud- 
denness and weight that he would immediately be re- 
moved, and for some time stay removed, from that vast 
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group which we call the buying public. He would not 
be able to buy your merchandise for the simple reason 
that these prior claims would all be due and payable. 

Moreover, if it should happen, as it very often does, 
that this emergency occurs at a time when he already 
owes several of you, he must default in his obligation 
to you or look to the finance company to assist him, be- 
cause he cannot meet all of his obligations as they ma- 
ture. When a customer gets into that condition, he is 
no different from any other business concern. He is in- 
solvent. He is no longer a going concern with buying 
power. This situation has been met by the legitimate 
finance companies. 


Finance is not apart from production and sales; it is 
merged with them to form that which we choose to call 
business. The finance company’s place in the selling of 
merchandise to the consumer may be the first step in 
production or the final step in paying the retailer for 
goods already consumed. It begins and ends with busi- 
ness, however large or small. 


Retaining the Customer’s Good Will 
When Declining an Account 
(Continued from page 23.) 
tunity and pleasure to befriend him and assist him in 

rehabilitating himself. 

Others of our applicants may have become lax in the 
payment of their accounts because of illness in the fam- 
ily or some unforeseen financial difficulty may have arisen. 
Usually we find this applicant anxious to reestablish 
himself. 

There are a number of suggestions you can give this 
applicant. For instance, the Creditor’s Finance Plan, 
where his obligations are pooled and his creditors indorse 
for the amount of their accounts and get them paid off. 
A note is acceptable when the applicant can secure good 
backing. In some cases, the customer’s inherent honesty 
is so well known and his connections are sufficiently 
strong to warrant our accepting this man’s note on his 
If he has a great number of creditors he 
should come to some agreement with all of them. He 
may have to resort to the Debtors’ Court as provided in 
Section 74 of the Bankruptcy Act. This plan has never 
been used in our community. 


own name. 


Whatever plan you and your applicant decide upon, 
make it easily apparent to him that you are not only 
striving for a settlement for your firm but for the re- 
establishment of your customer’s credit standing. 

Be frank in all your statements but be sure to be 
courteous. Make the man feel your interest in him. 
Make it clear to him that if he already has such a large 
number of debts that his credit is being questioned he 
must be very careful not to make still more, until he is 
again on sound footing. 

Bring out to this applicant the great importance to 
himself of taking care of his obligations. Show him that 
a good rating is a thing of which to be proud. Make 
him see that a good credit rating is necessary and will 
assist him in his work. Let him realize that his credit 
standing is referred to by his employers, helps boost him 
for a promotion, helps hold his job, is valuable when 
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he needs credit. Make him feel that credit is a sacred 
trust and not to be bought with futile promises—that 
it is a thing of integrity and must have a firm founda- 
tion on which to stand. 


He has shown his interest in your merchandise by 
trading with you previous to this time. So, you should 
tell your customer of your lay-away payment plan by 
which he can retain his selection of your merchandise 
while paying for it and his other obligations. Let him 
know that you wish him to continue trading with your 
firm on a cash basis and when he has reestablished him- 
self you will be very pleased to open or reopen his ac- 
count. 

Above all, in closing, make him feel that you deeply 
regret the necessity of refusing or closing his account and 
that he alone will be able to rectify his bad credit of the 
past and that can only be done by fulfilling honestly and 
as quickly as possible his present obligations. 

If, when your applicant is gone, you can feel that he 
was courteously and considerately treated and assisted 
as much as is within your power, you can rest assured 
that you have done your part in retaining this customer's 
good will when declining his account. 


=e” 
January Trends -- 
(Continued from page 11.) 


industrial lines in Cheyenne kept credit sales from slip- 
ping during January. An increase in the price of sugar 
beets as well as the psychological effect of the proposed 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus increased credit sales in 
Torrington, Wyo., 20 per cent during January. 

A decrease in relief project activities resulted in a de- 
crease in credit sales of 10 per cent in /daho Falls, Ida 
An increase in employment as well as better prices for 
farm products resulted in an increase in credit sales and 
collections for all cities reporting in Washington. 

F. H. A. financing brought a 25 per cent increase in 
credit sales in El Centro, Calif. Huntington Park, 
Calif., reported: ‘We enjoyed better business this Jan- 
uary than in any January since 1928, due to an increase 
in employment conditions.” 

Improved employment conditions and more money in 
circulation were given as the reasons for the increase in 
collections and credit sales for all cities reporting in 
Canada. 

“Der 


See the new “half-inch” size National Emblem electro- 
type on the front cover of this issue. Looks better— 
prints better! Price, fifty cents. 


Der 
Your Washington News Bulletin 
(Continued from page 22.} 

imposes a different rule, payment of a part of the debt is 
regarded as an acknowledgment .of the existence of the 
debt, and the law will imply a promise to pay the residue. 
But in the case of a debt discharged in bankruptcy, a 
promise cannot be inferred.” 

The court also stated that “In order to revive a lia- 
bility on a debt discharge in bankruptcy, there must be 


an express promise to pay the specific debt. A new prom- 
ise cannot be implied or inferred.” 
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Has the Standard Changed -- For Charge 
Accounts? 
(Continued from page 4.) 


This type of customer receives the same service as our 
regular charge account customer. She receives the bill 
on the first of the month, showing her purchases. We 
have a separate department to handle the budget ac- 
count, a separate cashier and a separate bookkeeper. Our 
indexes have a special color with the name and address 
of the budget account customer, so that they will not 
be confused with our regular account customers. 

Just as soon as the sales check comes to an authorizer, 
showing that it is a budget account, the check is thrown 
out and immediately posted on the customer’s account. 
We have a special code number on all budget accounts. 

On this type of account, we use practically the same 
application that we use on our thirty-day charge accounts, 
and it is surprising the number of people applying who 
up to this time have not had a charge account due to the 
fact that they were afraid they would overbuy. 


mer 


Twenty-Third Annual Convention—National Retail 
Credit Association—Omaha, Neb., June 16-19, 1936. 
Plan now to attend—it will pay you dividends! 




















Two Books on Credit 


Credit Department 


Salesmanship 


By Bartlett and Reed 


Authors of “Retail Oredit Practice” 


A complete and authoritative manual on such im- 
portant topics as: 


Use of selling psychology in credit work; use of 
sales promotion to build up more charge accounts 
for the store; use of letters for both collection and 
sales building; use of the newest methods of han- 
dling the installment credit problem. 


These are but a few of the topics covered with 
specific suggestions—‘‘case-studies’’—from success- 
ful experience. Designated as official textbook for 
the Advanced Credit Course. 


PRICE $3.50 


Retail Credit Practice 
By Bartlett & Reed 


A practical, authoritative manual for retail store 
credit executives and students of credit practices 
Oficsal Textbook of N. R. C. A. Courses, 


PRICE $4.00 


Order From 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 

















The CREDIT WORLD 




















“The First Four Pages of the New Blue 


Book of Credit and Collection Letters Are 
Worth the Price I Paid for It!” 


¥ HIS book, prepared especially for the members of 
this Association, contains tested, proved collection 
letters; letters to revive inactive accounts and letters 
to bring in new accounts; “skeleton” letter ideas that 
you can adapt to your own letters. 


Letters for every credit and collection department need 
—33 of them—any one of them worth more than the spe- 
cial price we have made on this book. 


“Good horse sense in every line of it,” wrote one mem- 
ber. “Wonderful letters”; wrote another, “and worth 
plenty to retailers who will use them.” Hundreds of 
letters complimenting the book have been received. 
Read the typical letter at the left. 





A glance at the subtitles will give you an idea of its 
contents: 


=e. 


Read the Letter: 


Make Your Letters More Effective—With the 
“You” Viewpoint 


The Secret of Prompt Collections—Uniform 





Gentlemen: 


With reference to the Blue Book of 
Credit and Collection Letters, which the 
writer purchased a short time back: 

I am frank to say I think the intro- 
ductory or first four pages of this book 
are worth the price I paid for it. 

These pages contain good sound ad- 
vice that is worth a great deal to any- 
one in credit work and more espe- 
cially to those who are just starting 
out. If I were a beginner I would not 
be without this little book for twice 
the price. 

I think the letters are splendid and 
the why and wherefores that go with 
them are so helpful, I do not believe 
anyone in this line of work will ever 
regret the purchase of one. 


Yours very truly, 
L. V. Gibbs, Credit Mgr. 
M. Levy Co., Inc. 
Shreveport, La. 
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Credit Procedure 


Starting New Accounts Off Right (With a 
series of letters for use on new accounts) 


Educating Old Customers to Pay Promptly 
(With a series of letters for use on old ac- 
counts) 


Installment or Budget Account Letters 
Special Letters for Special Problems 


Letters to Revive Inactive Accounts (With re- 
ports of actual results) 


Letters That Build New Charge Account Busi- 
ness (Actual letters shown) 


SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


(To members only; to nonmembers, 


$1.50 postpaid) 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street 


Over 3000 copies now in use by National Members! 














St. Louis, Missouri 














“They Reduce the Cost of Collections 











NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won't you send 
us a check— 
please? 

Thank You! 
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“Good Credit— 


all the 
world,”’ 


than 
the 


is worth more 
gold mines in 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


Tedal YOUR CREDIT 


ei 
SACRED TRUST 
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and the Number of 


’ 


Past Due Accounts’ 


—H. C. Stroupe, Credit Manager, 
Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


(See article in January issue.) 


Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 








1. The “Standard” Series 


Five in the series, exact size as shown (upper 
half of this page), printed in two tones of blue 
on gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, $2.00; 1,000 
assorted, $2.50. Small lots—less than 1,000 as- 
sorted—50 cents per 100. 


-«¢é¢ 


2. The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and dignified 
looking: Printed in royal blue, on special gold 
paper. Five in ser-¢s,(shown on lower half 
of this page). Actual size, 134” x2”. (Dotted 
lines are not part of stickers but are only “size 
indicators.”) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Note: Stickers in both series are now printed 
in Canada and shipped from Canada for use of 
Canadian members—at prices shown here. 


Order Either Series from Your 


Credit Bureau 











Hour Remittan 


for this past due 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 

Many Thanks! 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


+ Prompt payment of accounts, 


according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
lomieamnaaiall intel 


National Retail “Credit Association 1218 
Olive St.. St. Loui 
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A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


© 1934 


= RED TRUST 


PrP. &. 
“Gold” 
Sticker. 
1,000. 


Below: New 
Emblem 
$1.50 per 


MEMBER 


Netional Retail 
Credit 
Association 
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Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 


se eeeeeeeeseeasescaness! 











